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ASSCX:iATION  NOTES  AND  EDITORIAL  COMMENTS 


The  following  release  of  enrollment 
figures  was  made  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  College  members  of  the 
Association  can  check  their  student 
registrations  against  it  as  a  rough  na¬ 
tional  norm. 

This  year’s  enrollments  in  colleges  and  other 
institutions  of  higher  education  are  more  than 
one-quarter  below  the  1940  peak.  This  year’s 
total  of  about  1,110,500  persons — 608,050  men 
and  502450  women — represents  a  decrease  of 
8  percent  below  last  year’s  fiures. 

The  decrease  is  particularly  heavy  in  teach¬ 
ers  colleges  and  normal  schools;  their  present 
enrollment  comes  to  only  about  40  percent  of 
the  number  preparing  for  a  teaching  career 
in  1939-40. 

Of  the  present  total,  almost  one-quarter — 
384,050  out  of  1,110,500  students — have  been 
assigned  by  the  armed  forces  for  specialized 
training.  The  non-military  enrollment  of  726,- 
450,  including  329,220  men  and  497,250 
women,  represents  a  drop  of  36.9  percent  from 
last  year.  For  the  men  the  decrease  is  65.4 
percent,  for  women  it  is  only  4.7  percent. 

Figures  for  combined  military  and  non-mili¬ 
tary  enrollments  show  that  junior  colleges  re¬ 
cord  the  heaviest  decrease,  losing  one-third  of 
their  students  since  last  year.  Teachers  col¬ 
leges  and  normal  Khools  lost  14.7  percent, 
while  universities,  colleges,  and  professional 
schools  showed  a  decline  of  4.6  percent.  The 
combined  drop  for  all  schools  is  8.3  percent, 
representing  a  loss  of  11.6  percent  of  the  men, 
and  3.5  percent  of  the  women  who  attended 
last  year. 

Approximately  66,000  men  and  152,000 
women  entered  colleges  of  the  various  types 
this  fall,  exclusive  of  military  enrollments. 


Corresponding  enrollments  for  the  fall  of  1943 
were  203,640  men  and  149,900  women. 

COOPERATION  IN  ACCREDITATION 

In  recent  years  accrediting  agencies 
and  associations  have  multiplied  and 
flourished  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
tend  to  imperil  the  very  institutions  that 
accrediting  activities  were  originally  in¬ 
tended  to  improve.  Someone  has  said, 
“Every  dog  ought  to  have  a  few  fleas 
just  to  remind  him  that  he  is  a  dog.” 
Numerous  fleas,  however,  cease  to  be  a 
virtue.  Every  institution  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  may  well  profit  from  the  stimula¬ 
tion,  even  the  irritation,  of  a  few  ac¬ 
crediting  bodies  to  remind  it  of  its  limi¬ 
tations  as  well  as  to  commend  its  merits. 
But  when  the  same  institution  is  subject 
to  the  pressures  and  demands  of  numer¬ 
ous  accrediting  agencies,  the  values  of 
accreditation  tend  to  be  nullified.  Some 
institutions,  particularly  the  large  uni¬ 
versities,  insist  with  a  degree  of  justifi¬ 
cation  that  as  a  matter  of  self-protection 
they  must  establish  barriers  against  new 
accrediting  bodies.  Moreover,  a  few  of 
these  institutions,  losing  sight  of  the 
benefits,  direct  and  indirect,  that  they 
have  derived  from  the  influences  of  well 
established  accrediting  associations, 
have  been  lukewarm  in  their  co-ojiera- 
tion.  The  relationships  of  small  institu- 
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tions — liberal  arts  colleges,  teachers  col¬ 
leges,  colleges  of  engineering,  and  junior 
colleges — to  various  accrediting  bodies, 
though  less  complicated  than  those  of 
the  large  universities,  are  not  essentially 
different  with  reference  to  the  basic 
problems  that  arise.  Several  of  these 
problems  demand  consideration. 

First  is  the  problem  of  duplication. 
In  an  increasing  number  of  fields  more 
than  one  agency  assumes  the  function 
of  accreditation.  To  cite  a  few  exam¬ 
ples,  in  nursing  education  there  are  the 
National  League  of  Nursing  Education 
and  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools 
of  Nursing;  in  medicine,  the  Council  on 
Medical  Education  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  American 
Association  of  Medical  Schools;  in  social 
service,  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  of  Social  Work  and  the  National 
Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Admin¬ 
istration;  in  business,  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Busi¬ 
ness  and  the  American  Association  of 
Commercial  Colleges.  There  is  similar 
duplication  among  the  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  agencies  that  do  not  represent 
distinct  fields  of  professional  education. 
By  way  of  further  illustration,  many  an 
institution  is  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  all  or  most  of  the  following  agencies: 
the  American  Association  of  Universi¬ 
ties,  the  American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  Colleges,  one  of  the  several  regional 
associations,  state  boards  of  education 
or  boards  of  regents,  and  state  universi¬ 
ties;  in  some  instances  there  may  be 
additional  agencies  not  specified  here. 

The  problem  of  duplication  is  still 
more  impressive  if  one  considers  the  re¬ 
ports  demanded  periodically  by  each  of 
the  accrediting  bodies.  A  recent  study 
made  by  Dr.  Lawrence  L.  Bethel  at 
Yale  University  shows  that  the  report 
forms  used  by  thirty-three  accrediting 
agencies  included  a  total  of  2,611  ques¬ 
tions.  Of  the  total  number  of  questions. 


61  percent  were  found  to  be  duplicates; 
39  percent  were  different.^ 

But  the  problem  is  not  merely  one  of 
duplicating  items  of  information,  nor  the 
amount  of  work  involved  in  filling  out 
the  multiple  report  forms.  There  is  also 
a  wide  variation  in  the  definition  of 
terms  and  forms  in  which  data  are  to 
be  reported.  One  association  may  ask 
for  enrollment  data  in  terms  of  the 
total  number  of  different  students  en¬ 
rolled,  exclusive  of  summer  sessions; 
another  may  include  summer  term  stu¬ 
dents;  still  another  may  ask  for  the 
equivalent  full  time  enrollment.  Simi¬ 
larly,  differences  will  be  found  in  the 
data  requested  about  the  factulty,  the 
library,  income  and  expenditures,  ad¬ 
ministrative  organization,  curriculum, 
and  instruction. 

A  second  problem  arises  from  con¬ 
flicting  points  of  view  and  emphasis  on 
the  part  of  the  accrediting  agencies.  One 
may  stress  a  departmental  form  of  or¬ 
ganization;  another  an  inter-depart¬ 
mental  or  divisional  plan;  one  may  in¬ 
sist  that  a  minimum  number  of  hours 
be  devoted  to  professional  or  technical 
subjects,  including  the  practical  or  ap¬ 
plied  aspects;  another  may  insist  upon 
adequate  provision  for  general  educa¬ 
tion;  one  may  judge  excellence  in  its 
special  field  by  the  adequacy  of  the  staff 
and  the  expenditures  for  equipment; 
another  may  judge  excellence  in  the 
same  field  by  the  competence  of  the 
faculty  as  a  whole  and  the  educational 
expenditure  per  full  time  student;  one 
may  view  the  institution  from  the  angle 
of  a  specific  professional  or  vocational 
objective;  another  may  view  it  in  terms 

1  Lawrence  L.  Bethel,  “The  Historical  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Present  Status  of  Procedures  for  Ac¬ 
crediting  American  Colleges  and  Universities”  (an 
abstract  of  a  dissertation  presented  for  the  de¬ 
gree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  Yale  University, 
1940),  Cooperation  in  Accrediting  Procedures, 
p.  18.  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Conference  on 
Accrediting.  Washington:  American  Council  on 
Education,  1941. 
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of  its  self-defined  purposes.  True,  these 
variations  do  not  apply  with  equal  force 
to  every  type  of  institution,  but  the 
number  of  colleges  and  universities  that 
escape  completely  the  impact  of  con¬ 
flicting  emphasis  is  relatively  small. 

A  third  problem  that  cannot  be  dis¬ 
regarded  is  the  cost  to  the  college  or 
university.  Annual  membership  fees 
range  from  ten  dollars  to  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
cost  of  staff  and  clerical  service  required 
to  assemble  data  and  make  reports. 
These  expenses  in  some  institutions  ap¬ 
proach  an  amount  that  would  maintain 
an  additional  faculty  member.  This 
amount,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
institutions  making  the  expenditures  an¬ 
nually,  would  provide  an  adequate  in¬ 
structional  budget  for  a  good  liberal 
arts  college  or  a  high  grade  professional 
school. 

These  criticisms  are  in  no  sense  in¬ 
tended  to  deny  that  the  accrediting 
agencies  have  rendered  and  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  render  a  large  service  to  the 
colleges  and  universities.  The  older  as¬ 
sociations  have  aided  institutions  to 
raise  their  standards,  they  have  aided 
the  public  to  differentiate  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  high  educational  quality  from 
those  that  are  marginal  or  decidedly 
sub-standard,  and  they  have  protected 
many  institutions,  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  against  the  deleterious  influences 
of  selfish  political  interests.  In  turn, 
these  associations  have  received  gener¬ 
ous  financial  support  from  their  mem¬ 
bers,  accompanied  by  frequent  and  re¬ 
peated  expressions  of  genuine  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  services  the  associations  have 
rendered.  The  question  that  is  raised 
by  the  colleges  and  universities  is  how 
to  eliminate  the  evils  that  arise  from  the 
multiplication  of  accrediting  agencies. 

Three  approaches  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem  merit  consideration. 

First  to  be  noted  is  the  ^pointment 


of  a  committee  by  the  Association  of 
Land-Grant  Colleges  and  State  Uni¬ 
versities  to  evaluate  the  various  ac¬ 
crediting  agencies  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
termining  which  of  these  associations 
merit  recognition  by  this  group  of  insti¬ 
tutions.  This  is  really  a  committee  to 
accredit  the  accrediting  agencies.  It  is 
designed  to  protect  the  institutions  con¬ 
cerned  and  to  restrict  the  operations  of 
certain  accrediting  agencies.  However, 
the  actions  taken  by  the  committee  thus 
far  afford  little  hope  of  any  far-reaching 
benefits.  One  new  accrediting  agency 
has  already  been  given  the  blessing  of 
the  committee;  it  is  of  more  than  pass¬ 
ing  significance  that  this  new  agency 
was  born  in  a  state  university.  More¬ 
over,  some  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  state  universities  continue  on  the 
accredited  lists  of  associations  not  offi¬ 
cially  approved  by  the  committee. 

A  second  approach  is  suggested  in  a 
proposal  made  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Kelly, 
Specialist  in  Higher  Education  in  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education.^  The 
gist  of  his  proposal  is  that  (a)  in  a  few 
states  having  state  boards  of  education, 
with  state  superintendents  or  commis¬ 
sioners  of  education  as  executive  officers 
and  staffs  qualified  to  appraise  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education,  the  accredit¬ 
ing  functions  be  assumed  by  the  state 
boards;  {b)  that  in  certain  other  states 
where  the  control  of  higher  education  is 
vested  wholly  or  in  part  in  boards  other 
than  the  state  boards  or  departments  of 
education,  state  accrediting  agencies  as 
arms  of  the  state  boards  or  state  depart¬ 
ments  be  created  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  higher  institutions,  public  and 
private,  within  each  state;  (c)  that  in 
some  states  where  the  state  boards  or  de¬ 
partments  of  education  are  concerned 

‘  F.  J.  Kelly  and  others,  Collegiate  Accredita¬ 
tion  by  Agencies  within  States,  pp.  208-11.  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  Bulletin,  1940,  No.  3.  Wash¬ 
ington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1940. 
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primarily  with  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools,  while  other  boards  govern 
higher  institutions,  plans  for  accredita¬ 
tion  be  evolved  co-operatively  by  the 
state  boards,  the  publicly  controlled  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education  and  those 
under  private  control.  It  it  suggested 
further  that  the  state  board  or  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  take  the  initiative  in 
arranging  for  preliminary  conferences 
or  other  appropriate  action.  This  plan 
might  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
board  or  commission,  although  the  hope 
is  implied  that  some  existing  board  such 
as  the  state  board  might  be  charged 
with  the  accrediting  function.  An  ab¬ 
breviated  statement  such  as  the  fore¬ 
going  of  necessity  omits  a  number  of 
details  included  in  the  original  proposal. 
It  presents,  nevertheless,  the  essential 
fact  that  accreditation  is  conceived  to 
be  a  state  function. 

Various  difficulties  and  dangers  are 
inherent  in  these  three  aspects  of  the 
proposal.  Privately  controlled  institu¬ 
tions  that  have  long  cherished  their  in¬ 
dependence  would  come  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  state  boards  whose  membership, 
because  of  existing  methods  of  selection, 
lack  of  specified  qualifications,  and 
length  of  periods  of  service,  would  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  Moreover,  because 
of  the  possibility  of  p>olitical  considera¬ 
tions,  there  would  be  no  assurance  of 
consistency  of  policy  or  protection  of 
quality  in  higher  education.  The  dra¬ 
matic  attacks  of  politicians  on  state  in¬ 
stitutions  in  recent  years  give  adequate 
cause  to  doubt  that  any  plan  of  state 
accreditation  would  be  free  of  their  in¬ 
fluence.  Add  to  these  factors  the  further 
possibility  that  private  institutions 
might  be  stifled  or  completely  elimi¬ 
nated,  and  there  remains  little  to  com¬ 
mend  the  proposed  plans. 

The  third  approach  to  the  problem  is 
being  made  by  the  Committee  on  Ac¬ 
crediting  Procedures  appointed  by  the 


American  Council  on  Education  at  the 
suggestion  of  representatives  of  some 
thirty  accrediting  bodies  who  were  in¬ 
vited  to  participate  in  conferences  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Council.  This 
committee  was  initially  given  a  dual 
assignment,  (i)  to  draft  a  master 
schedule  that  would  embody  the  essen¬ 
tial  data  generally  requested  by  the  ac¬ 
crediting  associations;  (2)  to  study  the 
values  and  limitations  of  accrediting 
from  the  point  of  view  of  institutions 
of  higher  education.  The  committee 
completed  the  first  portion  of  its  assign¬ 
ment,  but  the  forms  drafted  are  “on 
ice”  for  the  duration.  The  second  as¬ 
pect  of  the  assignment  has  not  been 
undertaken  because  of  the  unusual  con¬ 
ditions  brought  about  by  the  war.  In 
the  meantime  this  committee,  at  the 
request  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  is  now  concerned  with  two 
new  issues  of  special  concern  to  the 
accrediting  associations.  The  first  is  the 
determination  of  problems  relating  to 
post-war  education  that  demand  im¬ 
mediate  consideration  by  colleges  and 
universities  and  the  preparation  of  a 
statement  of  guiding  principles  to  aid 
institutions  in  attacking  these  problems. 
The  second  is  the  formulation  of  policies 
and  procedures  for  translating  educa¬ 
tional  experience  gained  in  the  armed 
forces  into  curriculum  equivalents  and 
the  separation  of  a  statement  intended  to 
aid  officers  of  accrediting  agencies. 

Thus  this  approach  offers  a  means  of 
coordinating  accrediting  procedures  by 
reducing  unnecessary  duplication  in  the 
activities  of  the  agencies  and  by  formu¬ 
lating  policies  for  the  guidance  of  the 
accrediting  associations.  It  may  be  a 
means  of  relieving  overburdened  insti¬ 
tutions  of  multiple  demands  for  inform¬ 
ation;  it  may  also  provide  a  way  to  re¬ 
duce  the  conflicting  emphasis  among 
the  associations  and  it  may  eventually 
aid  in  unifying  the  separate  agencies 
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that  now  operate  in  the  same  educa¬ 
tional  area.  Through  this  committee  the 
accrediting  agencies  are  voluntarily  at¬ 
tacking  some  of  the  problems  they  them¬ 
selves  have  created.  While  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  not  proceeded  far  enough  to 
demonstrate  what  results  may  be 
achieved,  it  at  least  affords  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  coordinating  accrediting  activi¬ 
ties  in  such  a  way  as  to  conserve  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  agencies  with¬ 
out  threatening  their  extinction  by  al¬ 
locating  their  functions  to  state  boards. 

A.  J.  Brumbaugh 

Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on 
Colleges  and  Universities 

WAYNE  UNIVERSITY  ANNOUNCES  A  PRO¬ 
GRAM  FOR  labor;  also  secures  the 
HOOKER  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY 

Officials  of  Wayne  University,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan,  recently  announced  the 
formal  inauguration  of  the  Wayne  Uni¬ 
versity  Labor  Program — a  project  in 
worker  education  developed  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  representatives  of  organized 
labor  in  the  Detroit  area. 

A  venture  new  to  Detroit,  the  Labor 
Program,  in  the  opinion  of  union  lead¬ 
ers,  is  of  great  potential  importance  to 
the  workers  of  the  city.  It  represents 
an  attempt  to  set  up  an  extensive  series 
of  studies  designed  primarily  to  fit  the 
educational  needs  of  the  working  man. 

Seventy-seven  different  courses  are 
provided  in  a  dozen  different  fields,  in¬ 
cluding  accounting,  art,  economics,  Eng¬ 
lish,  government,  history,  home  econ¬ 
omics,  law,  shop  mathematics,  music, 
recreation,  sociology,  and  speech.  All 
of  them  bear  the  approval  ■  of  an  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  which  includes  five  rep>- 
resentatives  of  organized  labor.  The 
sponsors  of  this  venture  are  convinced 
that  the  worker  needs  university  courses 
which  deal  spiecifically  with  his  prob¬ 
lems  and  which  are  streamlined  and 
5tripp)ed  of  tedious  non-essentials.  A 


number  of  courses  have  been  introduced 
which  are  of  interest  primarily  to 
women. 

Another  item  of  interest  from  Wayne 
University  is  the  acquisition  of  the  fam¬ 
ous  Hooker  Scientific  Library,  now  lo¬ 
cated  at  Central  College,  Fayette,  Mis¬ 
souri,  for  the  sum  of  $200,000,  one  half 
of  which  has  been  contributed  by  the 
Kresge  Foundation  and  the  remainder 
by  interested  organizations  and  indi¬ 
viduals.  At  Wayne  the  collection  will 
be  known  as  the  Kresge-Hooker  Scien¬ 
tific  Library.  The  project  to  bring  the 
Library  to  Detroit  and  to  enlarge  it  was 
carried  out  by  a  committee  of  scientists 
and  industrial  leaders  in  collaboration 
with  Wayne  University  authorities.  One 
of  the  latter  commented  as  follows: 

“The  Hooker  Library,  built  upjon  the 
basic  collection  of  the  noted  scientist, 
Samuel  C.  Hooker,  is  not  only  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  world’s  most  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  books  and  journals  on 
chemistry,  but  is  also  of  great  value  to 
the  related  sciences  and  to  engineering. 
It  is  widely  used  by  research  scientists 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  who 
utilize  the  reference  and  translation 
services  supported  by  the  Friends  of  the 
Hooker  Scientific  Library.  It  is  quite 
fitting  that  this  fine  technical  collection 
be  located  in  this  great  industrial  com¬ 
munity.” 

DEDICATION 

In  an  hour  such  as  this  it  should  not  be 
too  much  to  expect  that  education  and  its 
institutions  might  be  productive  of  a  leader¬ 
ship  dedicated  to  the  creation  of  things  that 
may,  and  will,  become  eternal,  dedicated  to 
the  inspiration  of  youth  that  may  one  time, 
and  we  pray  God  will  soon,  lead  mankind  into 
those  realms  where  man  will  no  longer  become 
heroic  by  the  methods  of  the  destroyer  but 
rather  where  men  will  be  acclaimed  heroic  be¬ 
cause  of  what  they  build. 

In  an  hour  of  destruction  we  must  envision 
the  hour  of  construction.  We  must  look  be¬ 
yond  chaos  and  find  cosmos.  We  must  see 
that  over  and  beyond  the  sordidness  of  our 
man-made  world  is  another  realm  where  God 
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still  stands  beckoning  man  to  walk  on  a  higher 
plane  and  yield  himself  to  a  nobler  cause.  A 
suffering  world — yes,  a  dying  world — will  ac¬ 
cept  no  less  than  that  we  here  and  now  dedi¬ 
cate  ourselves  to  the  supreme  challenge  of  re¬ 
building  man’s  faith  in  those  things  which  are 
worthy  of  a  faith  inspired  by  the  Eternal. 

In  these  words  George  W.  Rosenlof, 
registrar  and  director  of  admissions,  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  and  executive 
secretary  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion,  representing  Chancellor  Chauncey 
S.  Boucher,  welcomed  the  Nebraska 
State  Teachers  Association  to  Lincoln 
for  its  1943  meeting. 

FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
VICTORY  CORPS 

Because  many  of  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  Association  have  been 
participating  in  organized  war  service 
under  the  program  of  the  High  School 
Victory  Corps,  the  following  Edpress 
digest  of  a  recent  survey  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  is  published  here. 

In  nine  months  of  operation  the  High 
School  Victory  Corps  became  “an  effective 
chain  of  cooperation  assuring  the  Federal 
Government  intelligent  help  from  6,500,000 
high-school  students  and  330,000  teachers  on 
many  phases  of  the  war  effort,”  says  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education. 

The  Victory  Corps  was  first  announced  on 
September  25,  1942,  after  endorsement  by  the 
Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  and  Commerce,  and 
other  national  leaders. 

By  July  1943,  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
country’s  high  schools  voluntarily  adopted  this 
program. 

Through  a  number  of  bulletins,  national  and 
regional  meetings,  profound  changes  were 
made  in  the  emphasis  of  secondary  school  pro¬ 
grams.  Primarily  affected  were  programs  of 
physical  fitness,  sciences  and  mathematics,  pre¬ 
flight  training,  pre-induction  training  for  criti¬ 
cal  occupations,  agricultural  training  and  com¬ 
munications  arts. 

A  sample  study  showed  that  school  execu¬ 
tives  had  made  “swift  and  vigorous  adapta¬ 
tion  of  secondary  schools  to  the  compelling 
and  serious  realities  of  war  along  lines  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  High  School  Victory  Corps.” 
Of  1401  school  systems  surveyed,  77  percent 
had  increased  emphasis  on  sciences;  76  per¬ 


cent  had  increased  emphasis  on  mathematics; 
72  |)ercent  had  increased  emphasis  on  first  aid 
and  safety;  70  percent  on  physical  education, 
and  65  percent  on  vocational  work.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  32  percent  of  the  school  systems  reported 
that  they  increased  the  “tempo  of  curriculum 
revision.” 

Says  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education:  “Because 
total  war  requires  total  cooperation  of  society, 
the  high  school  cannot  be  exempted.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  U.S.  Government  cannot  issue 
war  orders  to  high  schools.  Therefore,  in  edu¬ 
cation  as  in  many  other  phases  of  our  na¬ 
tional  life,  the  Federal  Government  charged 
with  prosecuting  a  war  must  mobilize  national 
power  by  requesting  cooperation.” 

SOME  OF  THE  ISSUES  INVOLVED  IN  MEET¬ 
ING  POST-WAR  ADJUSTMENTS  IN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

The  college  and  the  university  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association,  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  as  a  whole,  have  exhibited  keen 
interest  in  their  respective  roles  in  both 
the  war  and  post-war  periods.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  analysis  prepared  by  Fred  J. 
Kelly,  specialist  in  higher  education,  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  is  focused  upon 
tlie  latter.  Since  thousands  of  disabled 
soldiers  are  monthly  being  discharged 
from  service,  for  them  the  post-war 
period  has  already  arrived.  Moreover, 
the  President  has  recommended  to  Con¬ 
gress  certain  measures  for  the  care  and 
rehabilitation  of  veterans  of  the  present 
war,  including  proposals  for  their  edu¬ 
cation  at  government  expense.  There¬ 
fore  Dr.  Kelly’s  analysis,  reproduced  be¬ 
low,  is  provocative  of  critical  thinking 
at  this  time. 

ISSUES  INVOLVED  IN  POSSIBLE  FEDERAL 
LEGISLATION 

I.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Congress  will  give 
consideration  to  Federal  participation  in  a 
program  of  education  of  men  and  women  now 
in  the  services  when  they  are  discharged.  This 
prospective  legislation  will  involve  (i)  fitting 
men  for  jobs  through  full-time  vocational 
education,  (2)  providing  cultural  and  civic 
education  on  a  full-time  basis  for  those  quali¬ 
fied  for  college  work,  and  (3)  providing  part- 
time,  especially  evening,  courses  for  those  who 
hold  jobs  but  wish  to  advance  their  vocational 
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or  cultural  status.  In  the  case  of  the  first 
two  groups,  (i)  and  (2),  it  is  assumed  that 
the  Government  will  wish  to  provide  funds  for 
maintenance  of  the  ex-service  men  and  women 
and  either  full  or  partial  cost  sustained  by  the 
educational  institutions.  In  the  case  of  the 
third  group,  (3),  it  is  assumed  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  wish  to  provide  the  courses 
tuition-free  to  the  ex-service  men  and  women, 
but  will  not  provide  maintenance  for  them 
while  taking  part-time  courses. 

On  the  assumption,  certain  questions  will 
need  to  be  decided  by  the  Congress.  Among 
these  questions  are  the  following; 

A.  Shall  the  Government  aid  to  the  ex-serv¬ 
ice  personnel  (i)  be  available  to  all  ex-service 
personnel  who  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
educational  institutions?  or  (2)  be  limited  to 
certain  numbers  or  quotas  within  the  total 
group?  If  the  latter,  how  shall  the  quotas  be 
determined?  Should  vocational  training  be 
available  to  all  and  cultural  and  dvic  educa¬ 
tion  be  available  to  a  fraction  only? 

B.  Shall  the  aid  to  the  ex-service  men  and 
women  be  through  (i)  a  loan?  (2)  a  grant? 
(3)  work  aid?  (4)  a  combination  of  these? 

C.  Shall  the  financial  aid  to  the  educational 
institution  be  limited  to  (i)  the  fees  for  in¬ 
struction  announced  in  the  catalogs?  (2)  fees 
announced  in  the  catalogs  for  privately  con¬ 
trolled  institutions,  and  a  fee  computed  about 
as  out-of-state  fees  are  computed  for  publicly 
controlled  institutions?  or  include  (3)  the  full 
cost  of  the  instruction  as  calculated  separately 
in  each  institution? 

D.  Shall  the  Federal  agency  which  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  administering  the 
program  deal  directly:  (i)  with  some  state 
agency  either  already  existing  or  to  be  created 
having  responsibility  in  the  State  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  elementary  schools,  secondary  schools, 
colleges  and  universities?  or  (2)  with  the 
state  department  of  education  in  respect  to 
courses  of  less  than  college  grade,  and  directly 
with  the  several  colleges  and  universities  with 
respect  to  the  courses  of  college  grade? 

E.  Under  Public  Law  16  veterans  with  serv¬ 
ice-connected  disabilities  which  entitle  them 
to  pensions  are  entitled  to  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  under  the  Veterans’  Administration. 
The  following  question  arises:  Should  veterans 
entitled  to  vocational  rehabilitation  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  16  be  entitled  also  to  participate  in 
the  education  program  of  a  non-vocational 
sort  if  provided  by  Congress  for  the  continued 
education  of  ex-service  personnel? 

II.  It  is  assumed  that  a  very  extensive  pro¬ 
gram  of  re-education  will  be  needed  for  men 
and  women  now  working  in  war  industries  to 
/if  them  for  the  changed  occupations  in  peace¬ 


time  industries.  The  following  questions  arise: 
(i)  does  such  a  program  call  for  Federal 
legislation  and  Federal  financial  aid?  and  (2) 
if  so,  should  the  program  be  carried  out  in 
somewhat  the  same  way  as  the  present  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  of  War  Production  Workers 
(of  less  than  college  grade)  and  the  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Science,  and  Management  War  Training 
program  (of  college  grade)  ?  If  not,  how  ? 

III.  Is  a  Federal  aid  program  required  in 
order  to  stimulate  post-war  education  and 
training  in  the  field  of  food  production  and 
conservation? 

IV.  Regardless  of  Federal  legislation,  adjust¬ 
ments  in  educational  programs  in  colleges  and 
universities  will  be  required  to  meet  the  needs 
of  ex-service  personnel  and  of  other  students. 

What  machinery  should  be  evolved  in  each 
college  or  university,  each  state,  or  in  a  group 
of  neighboring  states  to  assure  (i)  proper 
adjustment  of  courses  of  instruction?  (2) 
proper  changes  in  institutional  organization? 
(3)  proper  preparation  of  faculty  personnel 
for  the  changed  instruction?  (4)  proper  co¬ 
ordination  of  effort  among  institutions  to  carry 
on  the  post-war  program? 

V.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  colleges  and 
universities  will  be  crowded  with  students  after 
the  war.  This  will  be  true  regardless  of  what 
provisions  are  made  for  the  education  of  re¬ 
turned  soldiers.  To  meet  thb  situation,  (i) 
how  can  faculty  members,  resigned  or  on 
leave,  be  restored  to  their  jobs  promptly?  and 
(2)  how  can  a  balanced  program  be  best  re¬ 
established  in  an  institution  in  place  of  the 
unbalanced  program  which  has  been  brought 
about  by  war  training? 

VI.  There  is  general  agreement  that  the 
terms  of  peace  and  the  effective  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  post-war  economic, 
social,  and  political  affairs  calls  for  a  broader 
and  more  wide-spread  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  than  now  prevails. 
Colleges  and  universities  have  a  share  in  the 
responsibility  lor  correcting  this  situation.  The 
following  questions  arise  in  relation  thereto: 
(i)  what  changes  in  the  courses  for  full-time 
students  are  suggested,  especially  in  the  field 
of  economics,  history,  political  science,  litera¬ 
ture,  foreign  languages,  sociology,  and  the 
like?  (2)  what  adult  education  courses  should 
be  widely  offered  to  help  adults  understand 
the  basic  issues  involved  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  just  and  lasting  peace?  and  (3) 
how  can  universities  and  colleges  enlist  the 
cooperative  effort  of  high  school  teachers  and 
community  leaders  throughout  their  respective 
service  areas  in  bringing  about  this  broader 
understanding? 

VII.  The  key  to  the  proper  placement  of  re- 
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turning  service  men  and  women  in  educational 
institutions  is  an  effective  guidance  service. 

.4.  Should  training  courses  for  guidance  offi¬ 
cers  be  set  up  at  appropriate  centers  soon? 
If  so,  how  financed?  How  should  persons 
be  selected  to  attend? 

B.  How  should  the  guidance  service  be  ad¬ 
ministered  so  as  to  be  available  to  ex-service 
men  and  women  before  they  choose  their  in¬ 
stitutions? 

C.  How  should  such  guidance  service  tie  in 
with  the  Armed  Forces  institute  records  and 
other  data  about  each  discharged  man  and 
woman  ? 

WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM  FOR  NURSES’ 

AIDES  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ARIZONA 

Fifty  coeds  are  studying  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona  as  nurses’  aides,  and 
will  work  in  vacation  periods  to  help 
fill  the  growing  need  for  nurses  in  hospi¬ 
tals.  Many  of  the  girls  are  expected  to 
serve  during  summer  vacations  in  their 
home  communities. 

Training,  conducted  in  university 
classrooms  and  laboratories,  and  includ¬ 
ing  forty-five  hours  of  supervised  hospi¬ 
tal  training,  will  be  completed  within 
the  university  year.  It  will  comprise  in¬ 
struction  in  community  health,  care  of 
sick  rooms,  handling  visitors,  giving  bed 
baths,  changing  bed  linens,  assisting 
patients  in  wheel  chairs,  treatments, 
feeding,  and  many  other  services.  Work 
will  be  done  also  with  maternity  cases. 

College  credit  will  be  granted  the  co¬ 
ed  enrollees.  They  will  serve  at  least 
ISO  hours  during  the  first  summer  fol¬ 
lowing  the  completion  of  their  training. 
The  training  is  sponsored  by  the  Red 
Cross. 

FOLLOW-UP  SERVICES  AVAILABLE  AT 
STEPHENS  COLLEGE 

This  well-known  junior  college  is 
guidance  conscious.  It  is  not  alone 
conscious  of  the  need  for  guidance 
among  students,  but  it  is  acting  as  well. 

Some  time  ago  a  battery  of  vocational 
guidance  tests  was  selected  to  be  given 
to  all  new  students  of  Stephens  Col¬ 


lege.  The  battery  was  revised  and  ex¬ 
tended;  and  on  October  15  of  this  year 
the  testing  program  was  administered. 
Then  began  the  making  of  a  cumulative 
folder  for  each  of  the  2,000  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  college. 

After  she  takes  her  tests,  each  student 
may  make  an  appointment  with  one  of 
the  counselors;  the  responsibility  is  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  student,  although  a  coun¬ 
selor  may  suggest  the  follow-up  appoint¬ 
ment  if  necessary. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  the  coun¬ 
selor  investigates  is  the  student’s  plans 
for  continuing  her  college  training.  Test 
scores  indicate  aptitude  for  further  col¬ 
lege  training  and  where  abilities  lie; 
scores  are  therefore  compared  with  plans 
and  with  ability  demonstrated  through 
work  experience.  For  the  girl  who  ex- 
p>ects  to  continue  her  training  beyond 
two  years  of  college  work,  the  counselor 
assists  in  planning  both  short-  and  long¬ 
term  programs  consistent  with  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  interests,  abilities,  and  selected 
goals.  For  those  not  intending  to  con¬ 
tinue,  the  counselor  assists  in  planning 
a  program,  within  the  limits  of  time  and 
ability,  to  provide  a  well-rounded  gen¬ 
eral  education  which  will  include  ade¬ 
quate  training  for  some  specific  voca¬ 
tional  employment. 

A  letter  which  summarizes  the  re¬ 
sults  of  tests  and  interviews  is  written 
to  each  student  desiring  an  appointment. 
A  copy  of  this  letter  is  sent  to  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  adviser,  to  her  parents,  to  her 
hall  counselor,  and  to  her  admissions 
counselor.  Thus,  coopierative  guidance 
is  functioning  on  the  Stephens  College 
campus. 

FORTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETING, 
MARCH  20-24,  1944 

As  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly  goes 
to  press,  preliminary  plans  are  under 
way  for  the  Forty-Ninth  consecutive 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association.  This 
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meeting  will  begin  March  20  and  ad¬ 
journ  March  24.  As  usual,  the  first  two 
days  will  be  devoted  primarily  to  the 
meetings  of  various  committees,  state 
chairmen,  and  other  organizations  of  the 
Association.  The  respective  programs  of 
the  three  commissions  and  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  general  will  open  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  as  usual.  All  sessions  will  be  held 
at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THIS  ISSUE 

A.  J.  Brumbaugh  is  dean  of  students 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Commission  on 
Colleges  and  Universities  of  the  North 
Central  Association;  Edmund  E.  Day 
is  president  of  Cornell  University,  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Rela¬ 
tionships  of  Higher  Education  to  the 
Federal  Government,  American  Council 
on  Education;  Edward  C.  Elliott  is 
president  of  Purdue  University,  and  for¬ 
mer  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pro¬ 
fessional  and  Technical  Training  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission;  J.  E. 
Kirshman  is  chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Economics  at  the  University  of 
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Nebraska;  Emil  Leffler  is  dean  of 
Albion  College,  Albion,  Michigan;  E.  E. 
Lewis  is  professor  of  education,  Ohio 
State  University;  Donald  M.  Macken¬ 
zie  is  assistant  to  A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  the 
University  of  Chicago;  Wallace  Ma- 
GOON,  on  leave  with  the  armed  forces 
from  Michigan  State  Normal  College, 
Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  is  a  lieutenant 
(j.g.)  in  training  at  Fort  Schuyler,  New 
York;  Dwayne  Orton  is  president  of 
Stockton  Junior  College,  Stockton,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and,  in  1942,  was  on  leave 
representing  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Aviation  Education  of  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Administration  and  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education;  W.  E.  Peik 
is  dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  the 
University  of  Minnesota;  James  P. 
Porter  is  professor  of  psychology,  Ohio 
University,  Athens;  Irvin  E.  Rosa  is 
superintendent  of  schools,  Davenport, 
Iowa;  George  W.  Rosenlof  is  registrar 
and  director  of  admissions,  University 
of  Nebraska,  and  executive  secretary  of 
the  North  Central  Association;  and 
George  F.  Zook  is  president  of  the 
.American  Council  on  Education. 


WHITHER— WHEN  AND  WHY 

Edward  C.  Elliott 
Purdue  University 


To  BE  permitted  to  return  to  the  well- 
remembered  sights,  sounds,  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  North  Central  Association 
is  a  deeply  satisfying  experience.  Here, 
for  many  years,  was  a  stimulating  cen¬ 
ter  for  my  own  professional  interests 
and  vitality.  Here  were  those  whose 
ways  of  thinking  and  doing  were  my 
ways.  Here  one  battled  with  friends 
without  the  risk  of  making  foes;  and 
with  foes  who  proved  to  be  constant 
friends.  Here  my  own  “consciousness  of 
kind”  is  sharpened.  For  me  the  blustery 
breezes  of  Lake  Michigan  are  more  to 
be  desired  than  the  bland  zephyrs  of 
the  Potomac. 

Your  gracious  remarks,  Mr.  President, 
reminded  me  of  a  sign  at  the  entrance 
of  an  ammunition  factory  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  This  reads,  “One  does  not  need 
to  be  crazy  to  work  here.  If  you  are,  it 
will  help.”  You  are  fortunate,  sir,  that 
I  here  claim  a  small  measure  of  sanity 
after  the  experiences  of  the  past  nine 
months. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  I  went 
through  a  lot  of  wrestling  with  fears 
of  the  task  assigned  me  for  this  second 
wartime  session  of  the  North  Central 
Association.  While  thus  engaged  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  re-reading  that  collection 
of  absorbing  war  spy  yarns  given  to  us 
years  ago  by  Somerset  Maugham  in  his 
“British  Agent.”  I  am  well  aware  that 
I  may  not  pretend  to  be  a  student  of 
English  literature.  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Maugham  say  this  was  not  his  best 
work.  However,  it  did  serve  as  a  spring¬ 
board  for  my  thinking  about  things  that 

1  Delivered  at  the  Third  General  Session  of  the 
Association,  Chicago,  March  25,  1943. 


should  be  thought  and  said  on  this  oc¬ 
casion.  Those  of  you  who  have  read 
the  “British  Agent”  will  recall  that  in 
the  first  yarn  Ashenden,  the  agent,  was 
receiving  instructions  from  his  chief  in 
the  War  Office. 

“It  did  not  take  them  long,”  runs  the 
yam,  “to  settle  things,  and  when  Ash¬ 
enden  rose  to  go,  he  had  made  careful 
note  of  all  of  his  instructions. .  .The  last 
words  that  R.  said  to  him  with  a  casual¬ 
ness  that  made  them  impressive,  were 
‘There  is  just  one  thing  I  think  you 
ought  to  know  before  you  take  on  this 
job.  And  don’t  forget  it.  If  you  do  well, 
you  will  get  no  thanks;  and  if  you  get 
into  trouble,  you  will  get  no  help.’  ” 

That  is  the  voice  of  experience.  There 
seemed  to  be  so  much  truth  in  the  last 
sentence  that  I  immediately  began  to 
look  for  a  soft  spot  on  which  to  land. 
This  took  the  form  of  three  brief  para¬ 
graphs  from  an  address  which  I  gave  in 
this  city,  and  in  this  very  room  last 
month  before  the  Congress  on  Medical 
Education  and  Licensure.  Therein  are 
expressed  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
foundation  ideas  for  sane  thinking  and 
practical  planning  by  those  having  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  conduct  of  Ameri¬ 
can  education  during  these  days  of  de¬ 
struction,  death,  and  disillusionment 
and  afterwards.  These  paragraphs  are 
repeated  without  any  apology  for  the 
self-plagiarism. 

Since  the  days  when  the  dark  clouds  of  war 
began  to  gather  on  the  national  horizon, 
American  schools  from  the  lowest  to  the  high¬ 
est  have  exhibited  an  energetic  anxiety  to  give 
conclusive  proof  of  their  loyal  usefulness  as 
instruments  for  the  increase  of  national  might 
demanded  for  victory.  Members  of  lay  boards 
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I  of  control,  teachers  and  students,  day  by  day, 
have  stood  fast,  as  minutemen,  ready  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  instant  need  of  things.  There 
b  not  a  community  anywhere  in  the  country 
that  is  not  indebted  to  its  schools  for  giving 
new  reality  to  the  lessons  of  unselfish  public 
service.  Every  program  designed  to  energize 
and  unify  our  people  has  turned  to  the  schools 
for  help.  That  help  has  been  given  without 
stint. 

Today  all  of  our  people  are  freely  enroll¬ 
ing,  or  being  enroled  in  democracy’s  school 
for  war.  The  struggle  for  human  freedom 
has  packed  the  words  ‘learning,’  ‘labor,’  ‘lei¬ 
sure,’  and  ‘liberty,’  with  new  meanings,  and 
these  meanings  constitute  the  assigned  les- 
I  sons  for  millions.  The  practice  of  these  les¬ 
sons  is  not  easy.  We,  who  proudly  and  confi¬ 
dently  thought  ourselves  as  a  trained  and  edu¬ 
cated  nation,  now  realize  the  difficulties  of 
training  the  trained,  and  of  educating  the 
educated;  of  training  for  war  those  who  have 
long  been  habituated  to  the  ways  of  peace; 
and  of  educating  those  concerned  primarily 
with  self-interest  so  that  they  become  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  survival  of  the  life  and  the 
enduring  ideals  of  the  Nation. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history  we  in  the 
United  States  are  faced  with  the  grim  fact  of 
the  scarcity  of  the  things  needed  for  the  vic¬ 
torious  battle  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 
We  now  know,  as  never  before,  that  our  re¬ 
sources  of  nation  and  of  manpower  are  lim¬ 
ited;  that  these  resources  must  be  mobilized 
and  husbanded  with  skill  and  foresight,  and 
allotted  with  yet  more  skill  and  foresight. 
New  rules  must  be  accepted  and  practiced  if 
we  are  to  escape  great  famines — famines  of 
minutes,  of  metals,  of  munitions,  of  machines, 
of  money,  of  food,  of  fuel,  and,  above  all, 
famine  of  trained  manpower.  Teaching  has 
become  a  critical  war  occupation.  Teachers 
in  all  the  areas  of  war  technology  have  be¬ 
come  as  necessary  as  tanks  and  torpedoes. 

Thus  was  deserved  tribute  paid  to  the 
American  schools  for  their  display  of  the 
living  substance  of  loyalty.  So,  too,  was 
suggested  something  of  the  tasks  ahead, 
the  tasks  the  doing  of  which  constitute 
critical  tests  of  the  intelligence,  the  en¬ 
durance,  the  strength,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  workers  in  education. 

This  Association  being  what  it  is,  it 
is  timely  that  attention  be  given  to  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  problems  now  presented  to 
our  secondary  schools  and  to  our  higher 


institutions.  What  is  more  to  the  point, 
it  must  ever  be  in  mind  that  we,  as  real¬ 
ists  or  as  idealists,  will  not  gain  reputa¬ 
tion  by  inactivity. 

As  I  see  the  present,  and  foresee  the 
days  ahead,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war  and  afterwards,  the  first  of  our 
tasks  is  that  of  recognizing  that  we  have 
come  to  the  end  of  an  educational  era. 
We  must  prepare  ourselves  not  for  what 
might  be  called  educational  revolution, 
but  rather  for  a  much  speeded-up  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  idea  and  of  the  institutions 
of  democratic  education.  There  must 
be  a  new  readiness  to  reconsider,  to  re¬ 
value,  to  reconstruct.  It  is  not  unlikely 
in  the  end  that  we  shall  find  ourselves 
voluntarily  and  enthusiastically  reject¬ 
ing  some  of  the  treasured  old  conven¬ 
tions. 

It  is  already  realized  by  those  who 
are  awake  that  the  war  days  will  pro¬ 
gressively  become  tougher  and  tougher 
for  all  of  us.  One  does  not  need  to  hold 
a  first-class  prophet’s  license  to  be  able 
to  see  that  the  days  following  the  close 
of  hostilities  will  be  yet  tougher.  It  is 
certain  that  the  whole  of  the  American 
people  are  to  be  disciplined,  in  the  days 
that  are  here,  and  in  the  days  ahead,  by 
the  relentless  law  of  scarcity  of  all  the 
things  of  which  we  thought  we  had  an 
abundance.  A  Spartan  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  will  be  the  lot  of  all.  Already  there 
is  in  effect  compulsory  schooling  for  the 
lessons  of  rationing  of  food  and  of  fuel. 
If  the  world  struggle  reaches  world  ex¬ 
haustion,  then  we  may  find  ourselves 
close  to  the  need  of  rationing  ideas  as 
well. 

Loaded  with  an  incomprehensible  debt 
burden  and  faced  with  entirely  new 
forms  of  poverty,  we  shall,  nevertheless, 
be  under  the  necessity  of  doing  a  far 
richer  job  of  education  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  This  new  richness  will  be  attained 
by  a  concentration  of  effort  and  of  ac¬ 
complishment  for  thoroughness  in  the 
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essentials  of  essential  learning.  Secondary 
schools,  in  particular,  will  have  a  prime 
responsibility  for  establishing  and  main¬ 
taining  new  standards  for  the  physical 
fitness  of  youth,  new  standards  for  the 
mastery  of  the  mother  tongue,  new 
standards  for  a  usable  knowledge  of 
modern  science  and  new  standards  for 
the  understanding  of  the  history  and  the 
nature  of  American  political  institutions 
and  their  relationship  to  the  world  after 
the  war. 

This  constitutes  a  very  broad  and 
complex  formula.  Yet  as  I  study  the 
findings  of  our  Selective  Service,  con¬ 
trasting  these  with  the  pride  we  have 
had  in  the  growth  of  our  secondary 
years  in  the  last  generation,  I  have  a 
feeling  that  we  have  deluded  ourselves, 
and  that  we  were  far  from  being  as  good 
as  we  thought  we  were.  I  presume  now 
to  emphasize  four  things  that  seem  to 
me  during  the  days  of  the  war  and  aft¬ 
erwards  to  be  primary  responsibilities 
for  all  of  that  critical  section  of  Ameri¬ 
can  education  called  “secondary.” 

First,  new  standards  for  the  physical 
fitness  of  youth  must  be  established. 
What  a  sad  reflection  it  is  upon  our  edu¬ 
cation  that  such  a  high  percentage  of 
American  youth,  liable  for  military  duty, 
has  not  been  able  to  meet  the  rather 
moderate  physical  standards  of  Selective 
Service.  The  number  of  illiterates — 
even  under  the  new  definition  of  illiter¬ 
acy — must  have  shocked  many  who 
have  assumed  that  every  American  knew 
how  to  read  and  write.  Fortunately  I 
was  trained  as  a  scientist,  so  I  have 
been  aware  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
science  teaching  in  our  secondary 
schools.  Two  hours  ago  as  I  looked  over 
these  notes,  I  recalled  one  of  those  char¬ 
acteristic  addresses  given  by  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Judd  years  ago  when  he  pointed  out, 
with  that  clarity  and  decisiveness  that 
belong  to  him,  that  the  time  would 
come  when  we  should  regret  our  inat¬ 


tention  to  the  all-important  subject  of 
physics.  Today  every  student  who  has 
mastered  or  who  has  a  moderate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  physics  becomes,  as  it  were,  a 
jewel  in  our  war  chest.  But  perhaps 
most  of  all  is  the  fourth  category,  new 
standards  for  the  understanding  of  the 
history  and  nature  of  American  insti¬ 
tutions.  One  or  two  of  my  friends  have 
been  engaged  for  months  in  teaching 
army  officers,  all  of  whom  are  graduates 
of  higher  educational  institutions  includ¬ 
ing  West  Point,  some  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  our  own  form  of  social  life  and 
government.  The  thing  that  depressed 
them  was  not  the  lack  of  formal  know- 
edge  but  the  lack  of  understanding  of 
what  these  institutions  mean  in  the  life 
of  individuals. 

Throughout  my  service  in  Washing¬ 
ton  during  the  past  nine  months,  in 
numerous  ways  and  at  numerous  times, 
I  have  been  aware  of  three  distinctive 
fears  on  the  part  of  those  concerned  with 
the  present  and  the  future  of  American 
education.  Two  of  these  fears  are  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  wartime  trend  toward  the 
federalization  and  the  militarization  of 
our  educational  system.  The  third  has 
to  do  with  the  uncertain  prospects  for 
that  which  we  have  called  our  liberal 
education.  Taking  advantage  of  my  op¬ 
portunity,  Mr.  Chairman,  each  of  these 
is  referred  to  briefly. 

The  relation  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to,  and  its  responsibility  for,  edu¬ 
cation  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  un¬ 
settled  questions  of  national  policy.  A 
combination  of  the  effects  of  the  de¬ 
pression  of  the  thirties  and  of  the  war 
of  the  forties  has  greatly  magnified  this 
question  and  has  brought  it  into  the 
sharp  focus  of  public  attention.  Here 
may  we  well  consider  certain  recent 
events  which,  separately  and  in  combi¬ 
nation,  point  to  the  possibility  of  far- 
reaching  changes  in  the  national  policy 
toward  education. 
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At  the  present  time,  as  you  well  know, 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  putting  into 
operation  plans  under  which  at  least 
five  hundred  of  the  colleges,  universities, 
professional,  and  technical  schools  of  the 
country  will  be  utilized  for  the  special¬ 
ized  training  of  men,  and  of  women  also, 
for  services  required  by  the  Armed 
Forces.  When  and  if  these  plans  are  in 
full  effect,  somewhere  between  four  and 
five  hundred  thousand  students  in  uni¬ 
form,  working  and  living  under  military 
discipline,  will  be  on  the  campuses  of 
higher  educational  institutions.  These 
students  will  be  following  courses  of  in¬ 
tensified  instruction  designed  for  the 
definite  and  specialized  objectives  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  training  sections  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Corps. 
We  in  education  may  well  begin  to  tadie 
account  of  what  the  long-time  effects  of 
this  particular  form  of  training  for  com¬ 
bat  will  have  upon  the  later  patterns  of 
training  for  the  competency  and  culture 
of  both  men  and  women.  I  merely  raise 
this  question  and  make  no  attempt  to 
rationalize  the  answer. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  now  preparing  plans  for  the 
demobilization  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
These  plans  cannot  fail  to  include  pro¬ 
visions  for  re-education  of  the  disabled, 
as  well  as  for  the  continuation  of  the 
education  of  young  men  and  young 
women  whose  training  was  interrupted 
by  the  war.  Here  the  secondary  as  well 
as  the  higher  educational  institutions  of 
the  country  may  expect  to  have  to  deal 
with  an  entirely  new  set  of  relationships 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

At  this  point  there  is  temptation  to 
digress  and  to  call  attention  to  one 
wholly  new  factor  which  may  have  a 
tremendous  influence  upon  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  American  secondary  and  higher 
education  during  the  years  to  come. 
What  I  am  about  to  say  is  certain  to 
get  me  into  a  certain  amount  of  trouble¬ 


some  argument,  yet  someone  must  say 
it  sooner  or  later.  If  the  Nation  is  sen¬ 
sible  in  its  foresight  for  the  days  after 
the  war,  adequate  provision  will  be  made 
for  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  uni¬ 
versal  military  training  of  our  youth. 
In  spite  of  the  idealism  with  which  to¬ 
day  we  are  mobilizing  and  energizing 
our  powers  for  victory,  this  idealism 
must  not  be  permitted  to  lead  us  to  any 
self-delusion  as  to  the  necessity  of  guar¬ 
anteeing  the  continuance  of  that  vic¬ 
tory  by  a  quality  and  a  quantity  of 
trained  military  power,  provisions  for 
which  will  never  be  found  in  any  peace 
pact. 

Each  generation  of  American  youth 
has  a  right  to  the  opportunity  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  civic  jobs  of  its  own  genera¬ 
tion.  As  human  nature  is,  as  human  na¬ 
ture  was,  as  human  nature  will  be,  in¬ 
dividually,  racially,  and  nationally,  de¬ 
fensive  war  is  likely  to  remain  as  one  of 
the  permanent  civic  jobs  of  all  free  men. 

If  and  when  we  have  such  a  plan  for 
the  continuous  mobilization  and  training 
of  American  youth,  it  follows  naturally 
that  new  and  greater  drafts  will  be 
drawn  upon  the  profession  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  education.  Thereby  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  national  health,  national  secur¬ 
ity,  national  unity  will -be  established 
and  realized. 

Another  of  the  events  I  have  in  mind 
is  the  report  of  a  fortnight  ago  of  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  on 
planning  for  the  postwar  period.  Please 
do  not  misunderstand  me  when  I  refer 
to  this  particular  declaration  of  postwar 
policy.  As  to  when  and  by  whom  such 
a  policy  will  be  finally  formulated  or  im¬ 
plemented,  I  have  no  present  concern. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  a  conviction  that 
the  issues  related  to  education  raised  in 
this  report  are  fundamental  to  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  any  educational  system  designed 
to  secure  a  proper  balancing  of  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  youth  with  the 
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later  civic  obligations  of  such  youth  as 
adults. 

Upon  the  assumption  that  few  of  you 
have  read  and  considered  the  report  of 
the  National  Resources  Planning  Board, 
I  am  placing  in  the  record  of  this  ses¬ 
sion  that  significant  section  of  the  re¬ 
port  dealing  with  the  programs  for  youth: 

A.  Federal  financial  aid,  as  needed  to  as¬ 
sure  educational  opportunity  for  all  young 
people  above  the  age  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  who  desire  and  can  benefit  by  con¬ 
tinued  schooling,  should  take  the  form  of 
educational  grants.  These  grants  should  be 
distributed  by  educational  authorities,  and,  in 
determining  payments  to  be  made  to  families 
under  the  public-aid  program,  no  part  of  the 
payments  made  to  enable  youth  to  continue 
schooling  should  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the 
resources  of  the  family. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  that  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  declaration  for  the  development 
of  our  social  policy  as  to  education. 

Sections  B  to  /  of  this  program  are: 

B.  The  curricula  of  schools  should  be  re¬ 
vised  so  as  to  provide  that  all  young  people 
obtain  meaningful,  unpaid  work  experience 
in  school  or  in  community  service  during  the 
period  of  school  attendance. 

C.  Apprenticeship  should  be  recognized  as 
an  appropriate  channel  for  occupational  ad¬ 
justment  of  youth. 

D.  Young  people  who  are  not  in  full-time 
attendance  in  schools  or  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning  or  who  are  not  in  private 
employment  should  be  provided  with  pro¬ 
ductive  work  for  a  wage.  The  character  of 
work  and  the  wages  should  reflect  the  inex¬ 
perience  of  the  young  workers.  Both  resident 
and  non-resident  types  of  programs  are  de¬ 
sirable.  Special  stress  should  be  placed  upon 
the  education  aspects  of  the  work  and  upon 
the  inculcation  of  work  habits  and  disciplines 
and  familiarity  wdth  the  use  of  a  variety  of 
of  toob.  The  hours  of  work  and  related 
training  should  be  equivalent  to  full-time 
work.  Close  relations  should  be  maintained 
between  the  educational  authorities  responsi¬ 
ble  for  related  training  and  the  administrators 
of  the  youth  work  programs. 

E.  All  young  people  seeking  public  work 
should  be  requir^  to  register  in  public  em¬ 
ployment  offices,  and  they  should  be  referred 
to  the  various  special  programs  by  this  serv¬ 
ice.  Access  to  the  youth  work  programs  should 


not  be  limited  to  young  people  in  economic 
need. 

F.  Eligibility  for  youth  for  working  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  ordinarily  restricted  to  per¬ 
sons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that,  because  of  the  absence  of 
public  provisions,  they  have  not  had  access 
to  special  youth  programs  or  have  not  bad 
adequate  work  experience  through  private  em¬ 
ployment  prior  to  reaching  this  age. 

G.  Facilities  for  counseling  and  guidance 
should  be  made  available  to  all  young  people 
and  their  parents.  The  actual  counseling 
should  be  performed  by  the  schools  and  the 
public  employment  service.  The  employment 
service,  through  a  special  youth-service  unit, 
should  act  as  the  local  coordinating  body. 

H.  The  youth  work  programs  should  be 
financed  and  administered  on  a  national  basis, 
and  the  present  CCC  and  NYA  out-of-school 
work  programs  should  be  combined  in  a  uni¬ 
fied  administration.  Local  sponsorship  of 
work  projects  should  be  encouraged  so  long 
as  this  is  consistent  with  the  development 
of  work  projects  appropriate  to  the  needs  of 
youth. 

I.  Further  study  should  be  given  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  therapeutic  work  programs  for 
those  with  special  physical  and  mental  handi¬ 
caps  and  disabilities. 

It  is  self-evident  that  whatever  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  schools  with  which  you  and 
I  today  are  concerned  in  consequence  of 
the  war  will  be  determined  principally 
by  (i)  the  length  of  the  war,  (2)  the 
extent  of  our  national  exhaustion,  (3) 
the  steps  taken  to  safeguard  the  teach¬ 
ing  staffs  of  the  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  during  the  continuance  of 
the  conflict,  and  (4)  the  means  and 
methods  adopted  for  all  postwar  reha¬ 
bilitation. 

These  matters  provoke  questions  that 
are  unanswerable  at  this  moment.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  it  is  not  possible  to  foresee  the 
future  without  a  larger  participation  of 
the  National  Government  in  the  affairs 
of  education. 

At  one  point  some  immediate  action 
is  necessary.  We  cannot  wait  until  the 
end  of  the  war  to  take  action.  I  have  in 
mind  the  growing  necessity  for  the  re¬ 
cruitment  and  the  training  of  at  least  a 
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I  minimum  supply  of  new  teachers.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  recruitment  and 
training  of  teachers  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  a  carefully  devised  and  yet 
more  carefully  controlled  scheme  for  the 
subsidizing  of  teachers  in  training.  As 
long  as  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  war 
industries  assume  the  cost  of  training 
men  and  women  for  the  required  war 
services,  it  naturally  follows  that  we 
may  no  longer  depend  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  obtain  bis  own  training  for 
the  supremely  important  national  serv¬ 
ice  represented  by  teaching. 

Surely  the  genius,  the  altruism,  and 
the  practicality  of  the  American  people 
will  be  required  to  secure  nation^  sta¬ 
bility  and  effectiveness  for  its  educa¬ 
tional  system  without  resort  to  the 
methods  of  bureaucratic  regimentation. 

Earlier  I  made  reference  to  three  fears 
on  the  part  of  those  belonging  to  edu¬ 
cation.  I  have  sketched  very  briefly 
and  incompletely,  I  well  know,  two  of 
these  fears.  As  to  the  fear  of  the  fed¬ 
eralization  of  the  American  schools — 
and  I  know  there  are  many  who  dis¬ 
agree  with  me — I  have  no  fear.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  I  have  no  fear  of  militarization, 
if  and  when  we  have  made  up  our  minds 
that  never  again  will  we  allow  ourselves 
and  our  youth  to  come  to  the  hour  of 
a  great  decision  without  being  trained 
to  make  that  decision. 

Because  my  own  fear  of  the  third 
fear  is  so  great,  I  have  put  off  to  the 
last  moment  some  of  the  results  of  my 
thinking  upon  the  intricate  problem  of 
the  liberal  arts  college.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war  a  definite  place  was 
easily  found  in  the  war  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  all  professional  schools,  such  as 
medicine,  dentistry,  engineering,  etc., 
and  also  for  various  types  of  vocational 
schools  on  the  secondary  level.  The  re¬ 
lation  of  the  training  provided  in  these 
schools  and  the  need  for  trained  man¬ 
power  for  war  purposes  was  early  and 


easily  seen.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  that 
characteristic  and  widely  distributed 
American  institution  known  as  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts  college.  Today  this  institution 
represents  an  important,  if  not  the  most 
important,  part  of  the  unsolved  war  edu¬ 
cation  problem  of  the  Nation. 

As  these  paragraphs  were  being  hast¬ 
ily  prepared,  three  documents  were 
lying  on  my  desk.  Two  of  these  were 
in  the  form  of  letters  lately  received 
in  my  office.  The  third  is  a  special  re¬ 
port  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  and  Technical  Service  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Morley  of  Haverford  College  on 
the  place  of  the  liberal  arts  college  in 
the  war  training  program. 

The  two  letters  are  more  or  less  typi¬ 
cal  of  scores  that  have  come  to  me  in 
the  last  she  months.  If  you  will  permit 
me,  I  want  to  read  these  significant  por¬ 
tions  of  the  two  letters  which  happened 
to  lie  at  the  top  of  the  pile,  because  they 
present  a  philosophy  with  which  we  are 
obliged  to  deal.  I  begin  to  quote  from 
a  letter  written  by  the  president  of  a 
well-known  liberal  arts  college — and 
there  are  men  seated  in  front  of  me  who 
have  written  similar  letters. 

I  need  only  remind  you  that  small  denomina¬ 
tional  colleges  are  facing  grave  problems  these 
days.  The  fundamental  problem  is  one  of 
existence.  I  believe  that  you  see  this  prob¬ 
lem  without  explanation.  All  colleges  and 
universities  are  facing  these  difficulties  but  the 
larger  institutions  are  in  a  better  position  to 
absorb  the  shock  of  the  war  manpower  pro¬ 
gram  than  is  the  small  denominational  college 
with  only  enough  endowment,  student  body, 
and  annual  gifts  to  keep  operating  in  normal 
times. 

How  familiar  that  sound  is,  as  I  look 
back  upon  the  years  I  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Commission  on  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  during  those  days  when  we  were 
obliged  to  deal  with  the  accrediting  of 
these  smaller  institutions. 

On  the  basis  of  the  immediate  needs  of 
the  war  effort,  every  patriotic  individual  and 
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institution  stands  ready  to  make  full  contri¬ 
bution  in  sacrifice  for  ultimate  success  in 
winning  the  war.  This  willingness  to  aid  in 
every  way  possible  is  well  understood  and 
has  been  expressed  by  college  executives  many 
times  during  the  past  two  years;  but  just 
now  when  the  total  war  program  is  taking 
definite  shape  and  the  facilities  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  are  to  be  used  in  the  training 
of  officer  and  technical  personnel  for  the  war 
effort  and  to  serve  in  the  production  of  brain 
power  for  the  greatest  war  effort  effectiveness, 
the  small  denominational  colleges  are  placed 
at  a  grave  disadvantage. 

Based  upon  this  assumption,  I  want  to 
solicit  your  assistance  for  the  active  use  of 
your  influence  with  the  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission  that  it  shall  include  the  facilities  of 
the  small  college  in  the  program  for  training 
men  for  the  armed,  industrial,  and  profes¬ 
sional  services  needed  in  order  to  win  the  war; 
to  establish  a  permanent  and  just  peace  at 
the  close;  and  to  maintain  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  balance  during  the  trying  period  of  ad¬ 
justment  from  the  war  time  to  the  peace  time. 

The  justification  of  this  appeal  is  found  in 
the  great  contributions  that  the  small  colleges 
have  made  in  the  past  to  our  social,  political 
and  economic  order.  Legions  of  statesmen, 
industrialists,  professional  men  and  social  wel¬ 
fare  workers  owe  their  inspiration  and  train¬ 
ing  for  their  life’s  work  to  the  small  denomina¬ 
tional  college,  where  the  best  of  the  general, 
cultural,  and  basic  knowledge  and  technical 
education  can  be  had  in  an  atmosphere  where 
the  great  practical  principles  of  Christianity 
are  merged  with  the  educational  process. 

The  Nation  needs  all  the  vital  understand¬ 
ing,  moral,  economic,  social,  and  political, 
that  it  can  acquire,  in  order  both  to  win  the 
war  and  to  win  the  peace.  We  can  sacrifice 
nothing  of  lasting  value  in  the  total  war  ef¬ 
fort.  Therefore,  the  small  college  needs  its 
share  of  attention  in  the  war  program  and 
the  opportunity  to  do  the  job  it  can  do  best; 
that  is,  to  help  to  train  men  and  women  to 
develop  their  abilities  so  the  greatest  war 
effort  can  be  realized  in  order  to  preserve  and 
maintain  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

Please  note  this  next  paragraph,  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  a  characteristic  fallacy 
found  in  scores  of  the  letters  received. 

The  War  Manpower  Commission  could  set 
up  a  program  whereby  men  now  in  college, 
able  and  willing  to  prepare  for  definite  fields 
deemed  necessary  for  the  war  effort,  shall  be 
allowed  to  continue  their  education  until  com¬ 


plete.  Furthermore,  the  selection  of  future 
college  students  among  the  men  could  be  made 
by  the  public  school  authorities  upon  some 
sound  basis  of  selection. 

Another  way  by  which  the  facilities  of  the 
small  college  could  be  used  is  the  sending  of 
small  units  of  one  hundred  to  three  hundred 
men  in  the  Army  or  Navy  under  military  ad¬ 
ministration  for  basic  instruction  in  the  fields 
of  the  social,  physical  and  biological  sciences 
and  the  humanities  for  which  both  the  Army 
and  Navy  have  expressed  a  need. 

Most  small  colleges  could  fit  into  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  I  trust  that  careful  consideration 
be  given  the  cause. 

The  other  letter  read,  in  part,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

.As  a  dean  of  a  small  liberal  arts  college 
and  as  a  graduate  of  such  a  college  I  wish  to 
urge  the  importance  of  the  small  liberal  arts 
college  in  the  preparation  of  men  for  war 
service  and  in  the  service  of  the  emergency 
which  will  follow  the  war.  A  continuing 
stream  of  leaders  must  be  provided  and  in  this 
the  small  liberal  arts  college  can  make  a  vital 
contribution. 

Many  of  the  small  liberal  arts  colleges  are 
without  large  endowments  and  do  not  receive 
the  benefits  of  large  appropriations  from  the 
taxpayers  and  from  denominational  groups. 
If  these  small  colleges  are  passed  by  in  the 
assignment  of  educational  work  to  colleges  and 
universities  during  the  present  emergency, 
many  of  the  smaller  colleges  must  close  their 
doors,  capable  staffs  built  up  over  a  long 
period  of  years  will  be  dispersed  never  to  be 
assembled  again,  and  many  a  small  college 
which  has  made  a  vital  contribution  to  the 
.American  way  of  life  will  be  but  a  memory. 

I  do  not  appeal  for  our  own  college  but 
rather  for  the  small  liberal  arts  colleges  as  a 
group.  In  order  that  the  American  way  of  life 
may  be  preserved  I  urge  that  consideration 
be  given  to  the  small  liberal  arts  colleges  in 
the  assignment  of  men  for  further  preparation 
for  war  service,  as  well  as  for  preparation  in 
industry,  agriculture  and  in  providing  the 
leadership  in  fields  of  service  for  the  peace 
which  is  to  follow  the  present  war. 

Is  I  read  that  letter,  I  recalled  that 
a  few  days  before  its  receipt  I  had  been 
seated  through  a  long  afternoon  con¬ 
ference  with  the  officers  of  the  General 
Staff  when  certain  details  of  the  Army- 
Navy  specialized  training  program  were 
being  completed.  The  question  was  as 
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to  the  retention  of  students  now  in  the 
institutions.  I  had  made  an  argument 
for  the  retention  of  senior  engineers  un¬ 
til  they  had  completed  their  work.  I 
shall  never  forget,  when  I  concluded 
what  I  thought  was  a  self-evident  ar¬ 
gument,  the  way  in  which  one  of  the 
members  of  the  General  Staff  rose  and 
with  considerable  feeling  turned  to  me 
and  said,  “These  electrical  engineers 
have  already  had,  have  they  not,  three 
years  of  training?”  I  said,  “Yes.”  He 
replied,  “They  have  got  all  the  Army 
needs  and  the  Army  today  needs  them 
as  they  are.”  The  following  week  the 
.African  front  was  opiened. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  analyze  these 
letters.  They  seem  to  overlook  a  signifi¬ 
cant  statement  included  in  the  report 
of  a  special  committee  of  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission  submitted  in  August, 
1942.  The  second  section  of  that  report 
reads:  All  able-bodied  men  are  destined 
for  the  Armed  Forces.  I  do  not  mind 
telling  you  that  I  as  chairman  of  that 
committee  signed  the  report  with  many 
misgivings.  I  had  written  a  paragraph 
that  was  slightly  different  and  which 
read  somewhat  thus:  “All  able-minded 
and  able-bodied  young  men  must  antici¬ 
pate  service  with  the  Armed  Forces.” 
It  is  rather  easy  today  to  be  convinced, 
when  we  recall  that  from  the  beginning 
up  to  this  moment  the  Allied  Nations  are 
fighting  a  defensive  war  and  we  lack 
trained  manpower  both  in  the  battle 
lines  and  back  of  the  battle  lines.  The 
war  is  going  to  be  won  not  by  food,  not 
by  industrial  production,  but  in  the  long 
run  by  trained  men  who  are  in  places 
where  they  may  die. 

So  as  I  read  these  appeals  that  come 
to  me  for  the  assistance,  and  perchance 
the  salvation,  of  this  most  characteristic 
of  our  educational  institutions,  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts  college,  there  rises  in  my  mind’s 
eye  the  scene  of  not  more  than  three 
months  ago  when  I  sat  within  a  certain 


family  circle.  One  member  of  this  cir¬ 
cle  was  a  young  Marine  home  on  leave. 
I  was  talking  about  the  advantages  of 
liberal  education.  I  thought  I  was  do¬ 
ing  very  well.  I  can  see  yet  the  look  of 
polite  disgust  that  came  over  the  face 
of  this  tall,  fine-looking,  young  Marine. 
He  rose  and  turned  to  me  with  all  the 
dignity  of  his  dynamic  nature  and  said, 
“I  am  a  graduate  of  such  and  such  a 
university  (naming  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  honored  liberal  arts  institu¬ 
tions).  I  have  learned  in  the  last  six 
months  that  I  did  not  learn  a  single 
thing  at  the  University  that  makes  me 
a  better  fighter.”  I  do  not  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  what  he  said.  I  do  know  that 
he  and  thousands  of  others  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  what  they  had  as  students  was 
completely  futile  for  fighting  purposes. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  today  our 
great  task  is  the  mobilization  of  our 
skill  and  our  ability  for  fighting.  While 
in  my  quieter  moments,  I  have  abiding 
sympathy  for  all  of  those  who  represent 
that  human  culture  described  by  the 
words  “liberal  education,”  I  know  I 
have  got  to  be  realistic  about  the  matter, 
and  when  these  colleges  come  to  me 
and  say,  “We  can  train  these  men  for 
the  duties  needed  now,”  you  will  pardon 
me  if  I  say  that  I  have  to  have  reserva¬ 
tions. 

Elsewhere  I  have  written  that  one  of 
the  great  difficulties  that  I  have  obser\’ed 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the  fact 
that  too  often  the  Army  or  the  Armed 
Forces  did  not  understand  these  insti¬ 
tutions,  but  far  more  significant  has 
been  the  fact  that  the  institutions  them¬ 
selves  did  not  understand  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  needs  of  modern  warfare. 

A  moment  ago  reference  was  made 
to  three  documents.  The  third  one  was 
a  very  interesting  report  made  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Morley,  who  has  analyzed  in  his 
characteristic  manner  the  problem  of 
the  liberal  arts  college.  It  is  my  hope 
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that  this  inseeing  analysis  of  the  liberal 
arts  college  as  an  agency  for  wartime 
training  may  be  printed  and  distributed. 
The  same  sort  of  weakness  found  in 
nearly  all  the  letters  is  found  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Morley’s  recommendations,  that 
selected  colleges  become  official  agencies 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  War  Man¬ 
power  Civilian  Reserve  Corps,  and  that 
assistance  to  students  in  the  form  of 
Federal  scholarships  be  provided. 

As  one  dispassionately  examines  the 
problems  of  the  service  and  the  survival 
of  the  liberal  arts  college,  the  following 
conclusions  seem  to  be  justified: 

1.  Under  present  conditions,  under 
conditions  as  far  as  they  can  be  seen, 
less  than  one-half  of  the  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges  in  the  United  States  (I  do  not  in¬ 
clude  junior  colleges)  are  likely  to  be 
used  by  the  Army  or  the  Navy  in  their 
specialized  training  programs. 

2.  Practically  all  of  the  proposals  for 
the  more  extensive  utilization  of  these 
institutions  involve  large  Federal  ex¬ 
penditures  as  well  as  the  diversion  of 
all-important  youth  manpower  from  ac¬ 
tivities  directly  rather  than  indirectly 
affecting  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
Nation’s  war  effort.  The  implementation 
of  all  of  these  proposals  must  have  Con¬ 
gressional  action. 

While  there  is  a  keen  awareness  in 
Washington  of  the  plight  of  the  liberal 


arts  college  and  of  the  critical  impa¬ 
tience  of  their  leaders  to  receive  man¬ 
dates  for  action,  the  most  that  can  be 
done  at  the  moment  is  to  urge  patience 
upon  these  institutions.  In  spite  of  what 
has  been  and  is  yet  a  discouraging  out¬ 
look,  I  am  determined  to  be  optimistic 
that  the  liberal  arts  colleges  are  going 
to  be  assigned  to  duty.  Meanwhile,  they 
have  another  duty  of  their  own,  that  of 
preparing  themselves  for  changes  that 
are  already  foreshadowed  by  the  war. 

There  are  many  who  will  not  forgive 
me  for  what  I  am  about  to  say.  This 
morning  I  read,  as  no  doubt  you  did, 
that  rather  interesting  meat  rationing 
table,  with  the  number  of  points  in¬ 
volved.  I  discovered  from  this  table 
that  brains  count  three  {joints,  tongue 
counts  six,  but  ears  count  only  one. 
Ears  having  such  a  low  value,  maybe  I 
can  say  this.  The  liberal  arts  colleges 
have  another  duty,  that  of  preparing 
themselves  for  the  transformation. 

I  close  with  the  prophecy  that  the 
liberal  arts  college  that  was  will  not  be 
in  the  years  to  come.  It  will  need  to  be 
refashioned  to  serve  the  days  of  new 
duty  for  men  to  whom  the  war  has 
taught,  in  the  most  tragic  form,  the  new 
lessons  of  human  freedom,  and  in  terms 
of  the  new  human  freedom  we  shall 
have  to  fashion  that  which  we  call  our 
liberal  education  to  be  found  in  every 
school  supported  by  a  democracy. 
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I  WISH,  first  of  all,  to  express  the  pe¬ 
culiar  pleasure  which  I  always  have  in 
participating  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools.  I  believe  that 
the  contributions  to  educational  thought 
and  practice  which  have  come  out  of 
this  organization  have  been  extremely 
significant.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
be  identified  with  some  of  these  ven¬ 
tures  in  the  years  gone  by  and  therefore 
I  view  with  immense  satisfaction  the 
continuing  efforts  of  you  men  and 
women  who  carry  on  the  great  tradition 
and  significant  work  of  this  Association. 
From  my  present  post  in  Washington,  I 
have  numerous  opportunities  to  see 
what  you  are  doing  and  I  appreciate 
beyond  mention  the  great  assistance 
which  this  Association  and  the  men  who 
are  prominently  identified  with  it  have 
rendered  to  the  American  Council  on 
Education. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  function 
which  I  could  perform  this  morning 
would  be  to  make  some  kind  of  a  logical 
summary  of  all  that  has  been  said  in 
previous  sessions  of  the  Association  and 
the  Commission  concerning  the  relations 
of  education  to  the  war.  I  have  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  already  the  whole  matter  has 
spread  out  into  almost  innumerable 
channels,  resulting  in  confusion  as  to 
what  are  the  main  objectives  in  the  re¬ 
lations  of  education  to  the  war  and  what 
we  should  constantly  keep  before  our¬ 
selves.  But  I  am  in  the  unhappy  state 
of  not  having  heard  the  notable  state¬ 
ments  which  I  am  sure  have  been  made 
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at  this  meeting  and  therefore  obviously 
am  in  no  position  to  perform  this  func¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  I  am  tempted  to  set 
down  a  few  ideas,  presumably  in  logical 
order,  which  I  hope  may  serve  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  purpose.  Perhaps 
they  will  help  clarify  the  situation  for 
some.  I  trust  that  they  will  not  increase 
the  confusion  of  anyone.  I  shall  speak 
of  them  seriatim,  but  I  am  sure  you 
will  realize  that  in  this  field  there  can 
be  little  priority  of  ideas  and  none  at 
all,  as  in  most  human  affairs,  which  are 
not  interdependent. 

First,  the  educational  system  should 
train  men  for  the  Armed  Forces.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  twenty  years  prior  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  a  large  number  of 
colleges  and  universities  cooperated  with 
the  War  Department  in  giving  both 
basic  and  officer  training  in  the  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps.  The  direct 
military  service  which  these  institutions 
rendered  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
people  of  this  country  was  of  incalcul¬ 
able  benefit  in  speeding  up  effectively 
military  preparation  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  We  are  all  immensely  indebted 
to  these  institutions  for  this  service,  at 
a  time  when  military  preparation  was 
by  no  means  popular  in  educational  cir¬ 
cles.  Since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
the  War  Department  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  preparation  of  line 
officers  can  best  be  undertaken  in  officer 
training  camps  rather  than  in  colleges 
and  universities,  but  the  Department 
also  gradually  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  needed  a  great  variety  of  spe¬ 
cialized  personnel,  such  as  doctors,  den¬ 
tists,  veterinarians,  engineers,  meteorol- 
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ogists,  linguists  and  the  like,  who  for 
the  most  part  could  be  trained  in  no 
other  place  except  in  the  universities 
and  colleges.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Navy,  responding  to  a  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  set  of  circumstances,  saw  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  using  the  higher  institutions 
for  the  basic  training  of  deck  officers. 
Hence,  the  specialized  training  program 
was  jointly  announced  by  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  on  December  12, 
1942. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  point  to 
review  the  long  negotiations  which  took 
place  between  the  War  and  Navy  De¬ 
partments  and  the  Council’s  Committee, 
of  which  Dr.  Edmund  E.  Day  is  chair¬ 
man,  representing  higher  education  in 
this  country,  on  the  relationship  of 
higher  institutions  to  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  so  far  as 
those  programs  are  assumed  to  be  nec¬ 
essary  aspects  of  the  training  of  military 
personnel,  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  responsibility  of  the  military  serv¬ 
ices  to  define  the  content  and  character 
of  the  instruction  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  as  they  would  do  if  the  in¬ 
struction  were  taking  place  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  camp.  Such  considerations  justify 
the  modification  and  shortening  of  such 
venerable  and  established  curricula  as 
those  in  medicine  and  engineering  to 
suit  the  respective  needs  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Fortunately,  neither  the  Army 
nor  the  Navy  has  conceived  of  the  col¬ 
lege  specialized  training  programs  alto¬ 
gether  in  these  narrow  limits.  The  Navy 
believes  in  the  value  of  basic  training 
and  the  maturing  value  of  general 
studies  at  the  college  level  as  important 
parts  of  the  process  of  preparing  even 
those  who  are  to  become  deck  officers. 
The  Army,  too,  believes  in  basic  training, 
largely  in  the  sciences  and  mathematics, 
but  including  also  a  fairly  generous 
preparation  in  history,  geography,  and 
English.  In  these  areas  which  not  only 


contribute  directly  to  the  training  of 
military  personnel  but  which  also  are 
intended  to  develop  men  as  men,  both 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  have 
wisely  deferred  to  the  exp)erience  of  the 
educators  and  have  allowed  considerable 
latitude  to  the  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  development  of  these  courses.  I 
hope  ardently  that  the  institutions  will 
not  be  found  wanting  in  this  important 
responsibility. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  specialized 
training  programs,  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  had  a  right  to  expect  the  ut¬ 
most  cooperation  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  military  services,  both 
in  the  interests  of  economy  and  in  the 
interest  of  effectiveness.  TTiis  has  been 
attained,  so  far  as  the  selection  of  the 
institutions  to  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  concerned,  through  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  the  War  Manpower  Commission. 
It  was  only  recently  attained  in  the 
process  of  selecting  men  for  the  spe¬ 
cialized  training  programs  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  respectively.  It  has  not  been 
attained  in  the  adoption  of  a  common 
calendar,  one  branch  using  a  shortened 
semester  and  the  other  a  shortened 
quarter,  but  the  confusion  for  the  most 
part  will  be  confined  largely  to  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  number  of  institutions  in 
which  both  Army  and  Navy  units  will 
be  located.  The  basis  on  which  all  of 
the  institutions  will  accord  college  credit 
for  the  different  types  of  subject  courses 
in  the  same  subject  to  be  given  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  will  in  the  years  to 
come  certainly  give  harassed  admission 
officers  and  registrars  in  all  institutions 
plenty  to  worry  about. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  education  has  a  deep  responsibility 
to  supply  supplementary  educational 
opportunities  to  men  who  are  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  both  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
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there  are  many  military  units  of  men 
who  for  long  periods  are  not  in  active 
combat.  Experience  shows  clearly  that, 
with  time  on  their  hands,  these  men 
yearn  for  opportunities  to  supplement 
their  education  in  interesting  and  use¬ 
ful  ways.  Others  in  large  numbers,  I 
fear,  will  shortly  be  returning  to  our 
shores  as  permanently  incapacitated  for 
further  military  service.  The  whole 
problem  of  rehabilitation  including  its 
educational  aspects  stares  us  in  the  face 
without  a  national  policy.  Still  others 
—the  great  majority,  in  fact — will  one 
day  hear  the  command  to  cease  firing. 
It  will  be  impossible  for  all  of  them  to 
^et  home  at  once.  After  a  few  days  of 
wild  relief,  many  thousands  of  them, 
as  in  the  First  World  War,  will  gravitate 
into  disintegrated  boredom  unless  we 
are  ready  with  a  challenging  array  of 
educational  opportunities  for  them. 
Makeshifts,  such  as  the  university 
abroad,  will  not  by  any  means  answer 
the  needs.  Fortunately,  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
Institute  has  been  set  up  and  is  rapidly 
developing  an  excellent  program.  Many 
useful  materials  of  instruction  are  avail¬ 
able  through  the  correspondence  courses 
offered  by  university  extension  divisions 
and  others  recently  prepared  by  an  edi¬ 
torial  division  operating  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation.  There  is  still  a  great  need  for 
materials  of  instruction  in  general  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  senior  high  school  and 
junior  college  levels.  It  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  40  percent  of  the  men  in 
the  Army  are  high  school  graduates,  a 
very  different  situation  from  that  which 
obtained  in  the  First  World  War. 

A  few  days  ago  in  New  York  the 
Council  held  a  three-day  meeting  of  a 
committee,  of  which  Dean  T.  R.  McCon¬ 
nell  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  is 
chairman,  to  prepare  a  design  of  general 
education  as  a  basis  for  courses  which 


are  to  be  selected  or  prepared  for  use 
in  this  program.  The  committee  made 
very  substantial  progress  in  identifying 
the  areas  of  general  education  which 
should  be  available  and  suitable  for  the 
great  majority  of  men  at  the  senior 
high  school  and  junior  college  levels. 
It  seems  likely  that  each  area  will  be 
defined  in  terms  of  the  following  out¬ 
comes  to  be  expected  of  the  learner:  (i) 
knowledge  and  understanding,  ( 2 )  skills 
and  abilities,  and  (3)  attitudes  and  ap¬ 
preciations.  If  this  project  can  be  car¬ 
ried  through  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  both  the  design 
of  education  and  the  teaching  material 
based  upon  it  may  have  very  far-reach¬ 
ing  effects  on  American  secondary  and 
higher  education. 

Not  the  least  of  the  interesting  impli¬ 
cations  in  the  program  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  is  the  system  of  identi¬ 
fying  the  progress  of  a  given  individual 
in  any  field  of  work  through  examina¬ 
tions  which  are  being  worked  out  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  by  Dr.  Ralph 
Tyler  and  his  staff.  The  results  of  these 
examinations,  as  well  as  other  signifi¬ 
cant  data,  will  all  be  a  matter  of  each 
individual’s  record.  They  will  not  be  in 
terms  of  high  school  units  and  college 
credits.  Hence,  the  unhappy  school  or 
college  official  will  have  to  translate 
them  in  the  coin  of  the  realm  if  he  can 
do  so  and  if  there  still  seems  any  pur¬ 
pose  in  maintaining  these  outworn  media 
of  academic  exchange. 

My  third  point  is  that  the  schools  and 
colleges  should  train  civilians,  both  men 
and  women,  who  are  necessary  to  the 
war  effort.  Naturally,  a  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  rests  upon  the  Government  to 
identify  these  critical  occupations,  to 
estimate  the  number  of  trained  persons 
needed  in  them,  and  to  take  whatever 
steps  may  be  necessary  to  supply  trained 
personnel  for  such  occupations.  The  Se¬ 
lective  Service  Act  mainly  provides  for 
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this  contingency,  even  including  defer¬ 
ment  from  military  service  of  those 
able-bodied  men  who  are  needed  in 
training  for  critical  occupations.  Yet 
the  War  Manpower  Commission,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  our  comprehensive 
body  in  Washington  to  deal  with  the 
manpower  situation,  has  at  no  time  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  insistent  and  repeated 
appeals  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  and  other  interested  parties 
to  supply  estimates  of  persons  needed 
in  training  for  critical  occupations  on 
the  collegiate  level.  In  fact,  disregard¬ 
ing  what  seems  to  me  to  be  both  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act  and  on  the  basis  of  little  if  anything 
more  than  mere  opinion,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  it  went  on  record  in  its  famous 
statement  of  August  19,  1942,  to  the 
effect  that  “All  able-bodied  male  stu¬ 
dents  are  destined  for  the  Armed 
Forces.”  That  statement  still  stands 
presumably  as  a  major  policy  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice  system,  which  is  now  under  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  on  the  basis  of 
information  which  it  has  assembled  from 
time  to  time,  continues  in  accordance 
with  the  law  to  advise  local  boards  to 
defer  from  military  service  able-bodied 
male  students  who  are  in  preparation 
for  critical  occupations.  It  has  even 
changed  the  time  at  which  men  are  eli¬ 
gible  for  such  deferment  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  junior  year  of  college  to 
the  middle  of  the  freshman  semester. 
Now,  either  the  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission  is  right  in  its  famous  statement 
of  August  19  and  one  of  its  chief  divi¬ 
sions,  the  Selective  Service  division,  is 
wrong  or  vice  versa.  The  only  real  solu¬ 
tion  for  such  inexcusable  confusion 
within  a  major  division  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  adequate  information. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  if  women  students  and 


men  with  physical  defects  were  adequate 
to  meet  the  number  needed  in  training 
at  any  level  for  critical  occupations,  I 
should  be  the  first  to  agree  that  all 
able-bodied  male  students  should  be 
destined  for  the  Armed  Forces.  But  un¬ 
til  we  have  more  dependable  information 
in  the  various  fields,  it  seems  to  me  that 
both  the  college,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  student  who  is  enrolled  in  a  course 
of  study  in  preparation  for  a  critical  oc¬ 
cupation  as  defined  by  the  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice  system,  on  the  other,  must  inevitably 
exercise  some  personal  judgment  in  the 
matter.  This  places,  of  course,  a  very 
cruel  responsibility  on  an  individual 
student  and  may  drive  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  able-bodied  men  who  are  enrolled 
in  curricula  preparatory  to  critical  oc¬ 
cupations  into  the  Armed  Forces  than 
will  later  prove  to  be  wise.  Again,  there 
is  no  solution  to  such  a  problem  except 
some  estimate  of  future  needs.  If  such 
an  estimate  were  available,  it  would  be 
possible  to  identify  the  necessary  num¬ 
ber  of  able-bodied  men  and  to  assign 
them  as  a  group  to  this  form  of  national 
service.  In  this  manner,  as  in  England, 
a  man  selected  for  such  training  would 
feel  that  he  was  rendering  the  very  best 
service  to  his  country  which  he  as  an 
individual  could  render. 

To  what  extent  it  is  going  to  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
finance  the  training  of  civilians,  both 
men  and  women,  for  critical  occupations 
does  not  seem  altogether  clear  at  this 
time.  The  whole  area  of  training  will 
be  in  competition  with  the  Army  and 
Navy  programs  and  with  the  induce¬ 
ments  of  war  industries.  Moreover,  im¬ 
portant  precedents  have  been  set  in  the 
ESMDT  program  and  in  the  vocational 
training  programs  in  the  schools.  Fin¬ 
ally,  the  need  in  some  fields  for  properly 
trained  persons,  for  example  in  nursing, 
in  physics,  and  perhaps  in  teaching,  is 
so  critical  as  to  make  measures  neces- 
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sary.  I  do  not  see,  therefore,  how  we 
can  possibly  avoid  increased  Federal 
expenditures  for  the  training  of  civilians 
necessary  to  the  war  effort.  There  are 
those  even  among  us  who  believe  that 
the  Army  and  Navy  should  be  asked 
to  increase  their  present  contingents 
planned  for  in  the  specialized  Army  and 
Navy  training  programs  in  the  colleges 
by,  say,  50  jiercent  and  then,  upon  the 
completion  of  the  training  of  these  in¬ 
dividuals,  provide  that  such  proportion 
of  them  as  may  be  found  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  war  production  and  other  criti¬ 
cal  civilian  occupations  to  be  detailed 
for  such  service.  This  would  presuma¬ 
bly  avoid  the  embarrassment  to  those 
able-bodied  male  students  who  might 
be  found  to  be  necessary  men  in  civilian 
life.  So  far  the  military  services  do  not 
seem  to  be  in  a  magnanimous  mood 
about  training  an  undetermined  num¬ 
ber  of  men  at  their  expense  who  will  be 
expected  to  go  into  civilian  service  if 
needed.  Moreover,  they  take  the  point 
of  view  that  whatever  the  needs  of  ci¬ 
vilian  life  for  trained  men  may  be,  it 
is  not  their  business  to  train  them.  I, 
for  one,  hope  that  the  Army  and  Navy 
stick  to  this  point  of  view. 

The  needs  of  critical  civilian  occupa¬ 
tions  for  additional  trained  personnel 
are  extensive  both  in  number  and  in  va¬ 
riety.  So  far  as  possible  they  should  be 
met  by  women  and  physically  disabled 
men.  Do  we  as  educators  expect  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  to  train  women 
for  necessary  occupations  in  industries 
and  in  teaching?  Is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  military  services  can 
be  convinced  that  it  is  to  their  interest 
or  that  of  the  nation  to  enroll  physically 
disabled  men  in  uniform  for  such  train¬ 
ing?  To  do  so  adds  immensely  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  involves  no  end  of  complica¬ 
tions  present  and  future.  I  venture 
another  observation  on  this  point.  Have 
we  come  to  that  point  in  education  when, 


in  order  to  get  something  very  vital  done 
in  the  way  of  training  for  civilian  occu¬ 
pations,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  the  job 
over  to  the  Army  and  the  Navy?  Is 
there  any  evidence  that  the  present 
Army  and  Navy  programs  in  the  col¬ 
leges,  excellent  as  they  may  be  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes  or  any  modification  of 
them  which  might  be  determined  upon 
and  administered  by  the  military  author¬ 
ities,  would  be  superior  to  those  which 
the  educational  institutions  can  set  up 
for  themselves  the  moment  they  know 
what  the  Government  wants  and  in  what 
number?  I  mention  this  matter  sharply, 
because  the  issue  as  to  what  shall  be 
done  about  training  people  for  these 
civilian  occupations,  at  least  on  the  col¬ 
legiate  level,  is  the  most  critical  educa¬ 
tional  issue  in  Washington  today. 

The  issues  as  to  the  use  of  the  col¬ 
leges  for  the  training  of  military  per¬ 
sonnel  were  largely  resolved  with  the 
announcement  of  the  joint  plans  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  on  December  12,  1942. 
Most  of  the  institutions  have  been  se¬ 
lected  for  this  purpose  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  training  decided  upon.  Only 
administrative  details,  very  annoying 
and  time-consuming  in  many  instances, 
remain.  But,  I  repeat,  the  problem  as  to 
what  should  be  done  about  training 
personnel  for  necessary  civilian  occupa¬ 
tions,  despite  the  activities  of  the  Man¬ 
power  Commission,  remains  unsolved. 

The  American  Council  on  Education, 
which  was  born  in  World  War  I  and  of 
which  the  North  Central  Association  and 
the  great  majorities  of  institutions  in  it 
are  valued  members,  has  felt  a  deep  obli¬ 
gation  to  develop  plans  relative  to  these 
important  matters.  The  first  chapter, 
as  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  war  closed  on  December  12  with  the 
joint  announcement  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  specialized  training  program.  Four 
days  thereafter,  on  December  16,  the 
Council  addressed  a  communication  to 
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Dr.  E.  C.  Elliott  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission,  strongly  urging  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  War  Manfxiwer  Reserve 
Corps  and  outlining  the  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  it  as  follows: 

a.  Provide  two  accelerated  semesters  of  pre¬ 
professional  training  for  approximately  the 
upper  two-fifths  of  all  high  school  graduates, 
during  which  period  screening  tests  should  be 
administered  and  counseling  procedures  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  selection  of  these  young  men 
and  women  who  in  terms  of  the  most  efficient 
use  of  manpower  should  be  assigned  to  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  industry,  and  to  other  essen¬ 
tial  civilian  activities. 

b.  Establish  procedures  for  the  deferment 
of  all  male  members  of  the  corps  until  the 
completion  of  this  two-semester  period  of 
training  and  personal  assessment.  Such  de¬ 
ferment,  may  we  point  out,  would  be  for  an 
average  period  of  three  or  four  months  only, 
since  the  average  age  of  the  gifted  youth  to 
be  inducted  into  the  Corps  (e.g.,  upper  two- 
fifths  of  high  school  graduation  classes)  is 
nearer  seventeen  than  eighteen  years  of  age. 

c.  Arrange  for  further  training  of  these 
young  men  and  women  who  are  qualified 
for  such  training  and  who  are  needed  in  the 
non-military  aspects  of  the  war  effort.  The 
young  men  to  be  given  such  further  training 
would  be  chosen,  of  course,  with  the  needs  of 
both  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  wartime  civil¬ 
ian  activities  in  mind.  A  method  for  deter¬ 
mining  both  the  military  and  non-military 
needs  of  the  Nation  could  be  developed,  we 
assume  and  believe,  by  the  chairman  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary’ 
of  the  Navy. 

d.  Provide  financial  assistance  on  an  equita¬ 
ble  democratic  basis,  later  to  be  determined,  so 
that  economic  barriers  would  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  training  of  those  best  qualified  for 
such  training. 

That  was  on  December  i6,  1942. 
That  stands  as  the  official  plan  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  for  the 
preparation  of  men  and  women  for  non¬ 
civilian  tasks.  There  have  been  delays, 
inexcusable  delays  it  seems  to  me,  but 
I  have  hopes  that  such  a  plan  may  yet 
be  adopted. 

My  fourth  point  is  that  the  United 
States  should  learn  from  the  experience 


of  other  democratic  countries  as  to  what 
should  be  the  relationship  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  to  the  war.  It  has  not 
been  very  popular  to  refer  to  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  other  countries  on  a  matter  of 
this  kind.  Nevertheless,  I  am  going  to 
venture  a  few  observations  with  respect 
to  it. 

First  of  all,  the  British  universities. 
As  everybody  knows,  they  are  not  so 
large  in  number  as  in  this  country  and 
the  enrollment  is  very  much  smaller  as 
compared  to  ours,  even  on  a  relative 
basis,  but  men  enter  these  universities 
in  a  perfectly  normal  manner  and  stay 
until  they  are  called  for  military  serv¬ 
ice.  Ordinarily,  in  years  gone  by  that 
has  made  possible  one  year  of  college 
education.  Recently  that  situation  has 
been  changed  so  that  students  cannot 
now  be  sure  of  one  year  of  education  in 
the  institutions.  There  is  now  no  defer¬ 
ment  for  what  we  would  speak  of  as 
“liberal  arts  students.”  A  man  who  is 
a  medical  student  or  a  scientific  or  tech¬ 
nical  student  (including  those  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  statistics,  physics,  chemistry, 
geology,  engineering,  metallurgy,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  forestry)  and  who  is  certi¬ 
fied  by  an  expert  university  board  as 
likely  to  get  a  degree  by  the  time  he  is 
twenty-one  years  of  age  is  held  at  the 
university  until  he  completes  his  course. 
Being  held,  as  stated  by  Sir  Hector 
Hetherington,  vice  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  who  was  over 
here  last  fall,  means  not  only  that  he  is 
allowed  to  stay  at  the  university  but 
that  he  cannot  be  accepted  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  services  even  if  he  wants  to  be.  To 
be  sure,  all  of  these  men  must  join  in 
military  formation  while  they  are  in  the 
university.  At  graduation  they  are  as¬ 
signed  to  civilian  service  or  military 
service,  and  about  60  percent  of  them 
go  into  civilian  service.  That  is  all  very 
simple  and  all  very  sane.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  might  do  very  well  to  study  the 
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experience  of  the  British  universities  in 
handling  this  very  difficult  problem. 

.4t  this  point,  may  I  refer  briefly  to 
what  is  done  in  the  Canadian  universi¬ 
ties.  Again,  the  situation  is  not  like  ours, 
as  everybody  knows.  There  the  men  are 
in  uniform.  They  must  do  a  certain 
amount  of  military  training  in  lieu  of 
the  usual  requirements.  There  is  also 
officer  training.  The  situation  in  a  way 
is  similar  to  what  we  had  in  the  Student 
Army  Training  Corps  in  the  last  world 
war.  Otherwise,  men  pursue  their  nor¬ 
mal  courses  of  study.  The  training  is  of 
a  general  character,  not  spiecialized  as  in 
this  country.  It  may  include  liberal  arts, 
science,  medicine,  anything.  They  are 
all  on  an  equal  basis.  This  decision  was 
reached  from  the  experience  of  the  last 
war  when  it  was  believed  that  the  coun¬ 
try  was  in  need  of  university  men  of  all 
types  of  training.  In  the  words  of 
Charles  Dollard,  who  described  this  situ¬ 
ation  some  months  ago,  after  a  visit 
to  these  institutions,  “Canada  still  oper¬ 
ates  on  the  assumption  that  trained 
minds  are  a  national  resource  and  is  still 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  war  presents 
problems  which  cannot  be  solved  with 
a  slide  rule.” 

Now  for  a  related  problem  in  the  field 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
I  am  going  to  read  from  an  extract  in 
the  London  Times  Educational  Supple¬ 
ment,  February  27,  1943-  As  most  of 
you  know,  salaries  for  school  teachers 
in  Great  Britain  are  at  least  equivalent 
to  those  which  may  be  had  by  people 
practicing  other  important  responsibili¬ 
ties,  and  the  persons,  especially  the 
women,  who  are  in  the  schools  are  at 
least  strongly  advised,  as  you  will  see, 
to  remain  there.  This  is  an  official  state¬ 
ment  from  the  Board  of  Education,  Cir¬ 
cular  Number  1619.  It  is  addressed  to 
local  educational  authorities  and  govern¬ 
ing  boards. 

Some  time  before  the  outbreak  of  war  when 


the  National  Service  Guide  was  issued,  it  was 
made  clear  that  in  the  view  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  subject  to  the  demands  of  man-power 
for  the  active  services,  the  first  duty  of  teach¬ 
ers  was  to  the  pupils  in  their  schools  and 
that  they  would  be  rendering  the  best  form 
of  national  service  by  remaining  in  the  schools. 
This  advice  was  repeated  in  the  clearest 
terms,  with  special  reference  to  women  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  Board’s  Circular  1579  of  January 
26,  1942. 

The  profession  has  made  a  substantial  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  services  among  the  men 
teachers  and  increased  responsibility  has  fallen 
on  women  teachers  to  make  good  the  loss  of 
their  male  colleagues.  It  is  estimated  that  at 
the  present  time  some  twenty-five  thousand 
teachers  are  absent  from  the  schools,  largely 
with  the  forces,  but  including  a  number  of 
men  and  women  who  have  transferred  to  par¬ 
ticular  posts  where  their  specialist  qualifica¬ 
tions  can  best  serve  the  war  effort.  We  have 
now  reached  a  point  at  which  our  resources 
of  teaching  power  are  severely  strained  and  the 
pressure  is  inevitably  all  the  greater  in  that 
teachers  not  only  share  with  their  fellow  citizens 
in  the  war-time  duties  of  Civil  Defence,  the 
Home  Guard,  and  other  services  but  have  also 
shouldered  a  wide  range  of  new  and  addi¬ 
tional  duties  associated  with  their  normal 
work  in  the  interest  of  the  children  under  their 
charge.  While  the  education  service  can  and 
will  carry  on,  it  is  clear  there  is  now  no  mar¬ 
gin  of  teaching  strength  which  can  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  without  definitely  endangering  its  effec¬ 
tiveness. 

As  the  tempo  of  the  war  rises  and  the  call 
on  the  services  of  women  for  the  Auxiliary 
Forces  or  for  munition  work  or  other  forms 
of  service  becomes  more  insistent,  some 
questioning  and  doubt  where  duty  lies  may 
arise  in  the  minds  of  younger  women  teach¬ 
ers.  Indeed,  quite  apart  from  any  question  of 
“conscience”  there  is  the  attraction  of  the 
call  to  new  adventure  and  of  release  from 
a  daily  round  which  may  seem  to  offer  little 
of  the  stimulus  of  direct  war  work.  I  am 
anxious  therefore  at  this  juncture  to  assure 
teachers  once  again,  with  the  full  support  of 
the  Minister  of  Labour  and  National  Service, 
(which  is  in  the  charge  of  manpower  in 
Great  Britain)  that  they  may  rest  satisfied 
that  unless  in  any  case,  otherwise  directed, 
they  will  be  rendering  their  best  service  to 
the  country  by  remaining  at  their  post. 

I  wish  we  had  something  like  that  in 
this  country,  coming  from  responsible 
governmental  authorities  in  Washington. 
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I  think  we  could  learn,  therefore,  some¬ 
thing  from  the  experiences  of  British 
and  Canadian  universities  and  some¬ 
thing  from  the  school  systems  of  those 
countries  about  what  we  should  do  in 
the  matter  of  the  relation  of  education 
to  the  war. 

Fifth,  education  should  help  to  win 
the  peace.  As  was  the  case  in  the  First 
World  War,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  had  more  than  two  years  to  view 
the  war  as  spectators  and  to  make  up 
their  minds  as  to  what  it  was  all  about. 
The  issue  seemed  clear  to  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  from  the  beginning.  It 
needed  only  a  foul  attack  in  the  dark  to 
galvanize  the  people  of  this  nation  into 
determined  unity.  Yet  when  all  this  has 
been  said,  it  can  scarcely  be  argued  that 
our  people  have  that  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  complex  problems  of  the 
world  which  is  necessary  to  all  intelli¬ 
gent  democratic  action.  Like  an  ostrich, 
we  buried  our  heads  in  the  sands  in 
1920  and  kept  it  there  for  twenty  years. 
Then  suddenly  we  realized  once  more 
that  seemingly  far  away  international 
problems  were  matters  of  as  much  di¬ 
rect  personal  concern  to  us  as  those  in 
the  hottest  local,  state,  or  national  elec¬ 
tions.  Indeed,  a  mother  who  loses  a  son 
in  Africa  or  the  Solomons  may  well  feel 
that  little  at  home  matters  as  compared 
to  what  is  happening  “over  there.” 

Yet  what  are  we  to  do  to  repair  our 
illiteracy  in  national  affairs  among  adults 
as  well  as  with  school  children?  Cer¬ 
tainly  our  textbooks  give  us  little  aid. 
Is  it  not  clear  that  we  need  a  great  con¬ 
tinuing  dissemination  of  pamphlets  and 
civilian  materials  appropriate  for  use  in 
adult  groups  and  in  schools  and  col¬ 
leges?  And  we  need  them  now,  because 
the  terms  of  peace  will  be  written  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  be¬ 
fore  the  armistice  is  signed.  Either  we 
win  the  war  and  lose  the  peace,  as  we 
did  the  last  time,  or  we  win  the  peace 


as  well  as  the  war.  Continuing  delay  in 
making  ourselves  intelligent  on  the  is¬ 
sues  we  face  in  international  relation¬ 
ships  is  a  sad  commentary  on  educa¬ 
tional  leadership  in  this  country  and  a 
most  regrettable  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  educational  system  to  meet  its  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

But  popular  intelligence  on  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  and  various  national  cul¬ 
tures  is  equally  the  responsibility  of  all 
peoples  of  the  world.  Democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  must  be  the  prevailing  form  of 
government  throughout  the  war  for  the 
simple  reason,  among  others,  as  Harold 
Lasky  has  pointed  out,  that  democracies 
and  centralized  forms  of  government 
cannot  live  in  peace  for  any  length  of 
time  alongside  of  one  another  in  this 
shrinking  world.  Therefore,  there  is  a 
necessity  in  the  future  world  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  strong  international  office  of 
education  and  cultural  relations  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  that  extensive  inter-change  of 
publications,  radio  programs,  and  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  that  exchange  of  students, 
that  encouragement  to  international 
travel,  and  that  extension  of  educational 
facilities  to  the  backward  peoples  of  the 
world  which  alone  can  serve  as  the  basis 
of  enduring  international  understanding 
and  good  will  among  men.  In  other 
words,  we  must  not  only  win  the  p)eace 
in  our  classrooms  before  the  armistice  is 
signed,  but  we  must  keep  on  winning  it 
in  those  same  classrooms  over  the  years 
to  come,  with  the  aid  of  an  international 
office  of  education  and  cultural  relations. 

Finally,  the  educational  system  must 
be  equal  to  the  responsibility  in  the 
postwar  world.  Yesterday  the  newspa¬ 
pers  carried  a  story  of  arrangements 
which  have  been  made  by  the  British 
government  to  provide  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  men  and  women  enrolled  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  the  army  nursing  or¬ 
ganization,  and  many  auxiliary  war 
services  after  the  war. 
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You  will  remember  that  when  the 
President  signed  the  act  lowering  the 
draft  age  to  eighteen,  he  appointed  a 
committee  headed  by  General  Osborne 
to  consider  what  facilities  in  the  way  of 
a  college  education  should  be  made 
available  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
for  returning  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  whose  education  had  been  inter¬ 
rupted.  Sometimes  I  wonder  whether 
our  educational  system  will  be  able  to 
meet  these  responsibilities  adequately. 
All  colleges  enrolling  male  students  are 
now  losing  students  rapidly  through  the 
calling  of  the  reserves  and  the  normal 
operations  of  Selective  Service.  Other 
students,  including  women,  are  entering 
various  forms  of  civilian  services.  Many 
members  of  the  faculties  have  resigned 
or  taken  leaves  of  absence.  This  situa¬ 
tion  is  bound  to  have  a  weakening  effect 
on  the  institutions  which  cannot  be 
easily  or  rapidly  repaired.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  in  the  use  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  for  one  purpose  after 
the  other,  the  Government  is  very  likely, 
perhaps  bound,  to  set  the  speciffcations 
of  the  various  programs  more  and  more, 
thus  taking  away  from  the  institutions 
the  feeling  of  full  responsibility  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  our  educational  system  in 
the  past,  and  you  have  a  further  weak¬ 
ening  effect  on  them  of  great  potential 
danger.  Next,  add  to  this  situation  the 
tremendous  upheaval  that  will  take 
place  in  our  national  life  before  this 
horrid  business  is  over  and  then  imagine, 
if  you  can,  the  further  upheaval  that  is 
taking  place  in  the  minds  of  millions  of 
American  men  over  there  and  on  their 
way  over  there.  Then  you  have  a  brief 


estimate  of  the  problem  which  confronts 
every  administrator  and  every  member 
of  the  teaching  staff  in  our  educational 
institutions  as  to  what  provisions  should 
be  made  in  education  in  the  postwar 
world  for  American  youth. 

We  cannot  possibly  shift  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  determining  this  program  to 
the  Federal  Government  itself.  In  fact, 
no  one  realizes  this  better  than  the  Fed¬ 
eral  authorities.  As  I  mentioned  earlier. 
Colonel  Spaulding  has  asked  a  commit¬ 
tee  named  by  the  American  Council  to 
advise  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  as  to 
the  character  of  the  program  in  general 
education  which  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  men  in  the  military  service. 
Upon  invitation,  likewise,  the  same  com¬ 
mittee  will  serve  as  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  to  President  Harris  of  Tulane 
University,  a  member  of  General  Os¬ 
borne’s  committee,  who  has  been  as¬ 
signed  the  problem  of  the  character  of 
postwar  higher  education  for  returning 
members  of  the  armed  services  who  wish 
to  enter  upon  or  continue  a  course  of 
study  in  college.  I  believe  that  every 
institution  represented  in  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  shares  this  responsibility,  not 
only  because  of  the  importance  of  the 
problem  itself,  but  also  because  of 
its  possible  significant  implication  for 
the  whole  of  higher  education  in  the 
postwar  world. 

If  we  have  been  weakened  by  circum¬ 
stances  beyond  our  control,  we  must  de¬ 
termine  to  be  strong.  If  we  have  seen 
through  a  glass  darkly,  we  must  dili¬ 
gently  seek  a  vision.  If  we  have  been 
cast  down,  we  must  have  the  strength, 
vision,  and  courage  to  possess  it. 
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Ours  is  a  time  of  great  confusion. 
Those  of  us  in  higher  education  have 
been  moving  through  a  period,  now  over 
a  year  long,  in  which  we  have  been 
faced  with  doubt,  indecision,  vacillations 
of  policy,  information  and  misinforma¬ 
tion,  indiscriminately  mixed;  in  short, 
with  all  sorts  of  perplexities  concerning 
which  a  meeting  of  minds  is  of  great 
importance  and  common  sources  of  de¬ 
pendable  information  indispensable.  I 
welcome  this  op>portunity  to  address  this 
important  Association  because  I  feel 
under  obligation  to  share  with  you  what¬ 
ever  information  and  understanding  I 
have  of  the  complex  exp)erience  through 
which  we  are  all  passing. 

The  wartime  responsibilties  of  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  are  essentially  four 
in  number. 

First,  the  great  assemblies  of  experts, 
of  outstanding  scholars  and  scientists, 
which  exist  in  these  institutions,  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  contribute 
through  research  to  the  winning  of  the 
war.  This  is  a  subject  upon  which 
much  might  be  said.  However,  it  is  a 
subject  upon  which  not  much  can  be 
said  publicly  at  this  time.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  no  secret  that  the  scientists  and 
scholars  have  rallied  to  this  cause  in 
impressive  numbers.  Furthermore,  I 
think  it  is  no  secret  that  they  have  made 
notable  contributions.  Unless  I  am 
quite  mistaken,  one  of  the  brightest 
parts  of  the  record  of  this  war  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  roles  that  have  been  played 
by  the  man  of  science  and  scholarship. 

‘  Delivered  before  Uje  first  general  session  of 
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In  the  second  place,  the  colleges  and  | 
universities  are  under  heavy  obligation  [ 
to  contribute  a  wide  variety  of  training  | 
programs  designed  to  step  up  the  ca-  ! 
pacity  of  young  and  old  for  war  service.  | 
This  is  the  most  obvious  responsibility  !' 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  during 
this  period,  and  it  is  to  this  subject  that 
I  shall  devote  the  bulk  of  what  I  have 
to  say  this  morning.  I  shall  come  back 
to  the  subject  shortly. 

In  the  third  place,  the  institutions  j 
of  higher  learning  are  under  obligation  r, 
to  contribute  to  the  planning  and  subse-  ! 
quent  reception  of  the  best  attainable  | 
postwar  world.  There  are  naturally 
some  divergencies  of  view  as  to  how  far  || 
we  should  go  in  giving  attention  to  this  | 
subject  at  the  present  time.  Doubtless  i 
most  of  you  heard  last  Sunday  the  ad-  | 
dress  of  the  British  Prime  Minister  in  S 
which  he  dealt  explicitly  with  the  ques-  j; 
tion  of  how  far  we  should  move  into  | 
postwar  planning  under  present  circuro-  f 
stances.  He  made  it  quite  clear  that  he  t 
is  doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom  of  devoting  i 
any  substantial  block  of  our  time  and  | 

thought  to  this  subject  now.  I  confess  ^ 

that  I  go  along  with  that  general  view.  |; 
We  still  have  a  desperate  fight  on  our  i’ 
hands,  a  fight  which  gives  no  promise  [ 
of  arriving  at  any  successful  conclu-  |‘ 
sion  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Concen-  'j 
tration  of  our  thought  and  energy  and  jj 
resources  on  that  undertaking  would 
seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  until 
victory  is  definitely  assured.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  must  come  to  that  victory  sub-  | 
stantially  prepared  for  what  is  to  follow. 
That  will  be  true  only  as  we  plan  and 
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fit  our  minds  in  advance.  Insofar  as 
competent  pieople  are  available  despite 
the  war  effort,  they  should  be  assigned 
in  considerable  numbers  to  this  task. 
That  certainly  is  the  case  with  some  of 
the  great  scholars  and  scientists  who  are 
on  the  rolls  of  these  institutions  of  ours. 
Many  of  these  men  will  not  be  required 
for  the  war  effort,  or  at  any  rate  their 
peculiar  talents  will  not  be  directly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  war  effort,  and  certainly 
some  of  them  can  be  wisely  diverted 
from  the  great  conflict  itself  to  the  sup¬ 
plementary  task  of  devising  these  ways 
of  achieving  the  better  world  to  come. 

An  important  segment  of  this  postwar 
planning  relates  to  public  opinion  with 
respect  to  postwar  arrangements.  Our 
experience  after  the  last  war  made  it 
perfectly  evident  that  the  best  of  plans 
can  go  awry  if  the  public  is  unprepared. 
This  time  we  must  not  fail  that  way. 
Surely  one  of  the  most  important  phases 
of  any  any  program  of  postwar  planning 
relates  to  the  cultivation  of  the  public 
mind  on  the  issues  that  are  involved. 
Here  I  am  confident  that  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning  have  great  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  leadership  in  both 
youthful  and  adult  education. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  colleges  and 
universities  have  a  never-ending  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  maintenance  and  vigor¬ 
ous  reinforcement  of  the  great  tradition 
of  the  liberal  arts.  We  are  indeed  keep¬ 
ers  of  the  light.  It  is  a  light  which  has 
illuminated  the  course  of  education  in 
this  country  for  generations  past.  It  is 
a  light  which  has  served  too  as  a  beacon 
in  our  national  affairs.  It  is  a  light 
which  is  bound  to  be  turned  down  for 
the  duration;  but  it  must  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  out.  After  the  war  it  must 
be  made  to  burn  more  brightly  than 
ever.  It  will  do  so  only  as  the  lamp  is 
kept  carefully  trimmed. 

The  liberal  arts  tradition  in  Ameri¬ 
can  education  has  in  recent  years  been 


living  too  largely  on  its  reputation.  It 
is  time  that  it  be  re-examined,  reap¬ 
praised  and  possibly  realigned.  It  is 
still  fundamental  in  the  education  out¬ 
look  of  the  country,  but  we  need  to 
have  its  values  more  clearly  defined. 
This  period  of  war,  while  it  involves  a 
serious  dimming  of  the  fight  of  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts,  should  be  a  time  in  which  we 
make  sure  to  make  that  light  burn  more 
clearly  after  the  war.  The  very  fact  that 
the  war  is  on  in  no  small  measure  opens 
the  way  for  the  task  of  reappraisal 
which  should  be  undertaken.  There  is 
many  a  man  on  our  campuses  who  could 
render  no  greater  service  during  this 
war  period  than  to  help  in  making  sure 
that  when  the  war  is  over  the  liberal 
arts  come  back  in  full  vigor. 

These  are  all  matters  which  are  de¬ 
serving  of  much  more  extended  treat¬ 
ment  than  I  am  prepared  to  give  to 
them  at  this  time.  My  assignment  really 
lies  along  another  fine.  What  I  should 
like  to  do  is  to  make  you  a  party  to  the 
experience  that  I  have  been  having  over 
the  past  eight  or  ten  months  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  field  of  the  war  orientation  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  services 
they  can  render  in  specific  war  training 
programs.  I  think  we  might  all  agree 
that  this  is  the  most  important  contribu¬ 
tion  which  these  institutions  are  likely 
to  make  to  this  war.  It  is  a  contribution 
which  has  presented  all  sorts  of  educa¬ 
tional  issues.  It  is  a  contribution  which 
has  not  yet  been  fully  clarified.  To  a 
considerable  extent  we  are  still  plagued 
with  confusion  of  purjxise  in  the  war 
connections  of  our  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  Happily  there  are  indications 
that  clarification  is  now  in  process.  It 
is  perfectly  evident,  however,  that  it  has 
not  yet  been  fully  effected. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  two  Bal¬ 
timore  conferences.  At  the  first  there 
came  together  the  most  distinguished 
assembly  of  college  and  university  presi- 
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dents  ever  witnessed  in  this  country;  a 
thousand  and  more,  all  kinds  and  sizes, 
with  all  varieties  of  outlook  and  capac¬ 
ity,  They  met  shortly  after  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  and  our  declaration  of  war.  They 
met  in  a  period  of  grave  concern  over 
what  was  to  happen  to  the  colleges  and 
universities.  They  met  in  a  period  of 
institutional  scrambling  to  be  the  first 
to  have  bright  ideas.  They  met  when 
all  were  rushing  into  the  tent  of  full  ac¬ 
celeration,  thinking  that  possibly  that 
would  work  a  good  share  of  the  solution. 
They  had  no  pointed  ideas  as  to  what 
should  be  the  relationship  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  to  the  federal  agencies. 
They  resolved  vigorously  in  favor  of 
early  formulation  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  utilization  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  war  effort. 

On  the  15th  and  i6th  of  July  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  these  same  presi¬ 
dents  met  again  in  the  second  Baltimore 
Conference.  By  this  time  there  was  a 
sense  of  disillusionment  in  the  company. 
Concern  had  become  even  deeper.  Some 
measure  of  despondency  as  to  what  was 
to  happen  to  the  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  was  present,  the  frequently  expressed 
view  being  that,  if  the  Government  did 
not  act  as  it  should,  these  institutions 
would  be  permanently  lost  in  American 
life.  This  second  Baltimore  Conference 
deplored  the  lack  of  any  comprehensive 
plan.  Over  six  months  had  elapsed  since 
the  first  Baltimore  Conference;  that 
first  great  gathering  of  educators  had 
formerly  requested  the  federal  authori¬ 
ties  to  formulate  a  plan;  meeting  six 
months  later  they  found  no  plan  avail¬ 
able  or  in  sight.  Through  the  American 
Council  on  Education  they  made  strong 
representations,  following  the  second 
Conference,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  Navy,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Manpower  Commission,  not  only  re¬ 
porting  the  formal  resolutions  of  the 


Conference,  but  pleading  with  these 
high  public  officials  to  bring  education 
more  clearly  into  the  councils  dealing 
with  war  training  problems,  and  offering 
the  assistance  of  the  educational  profes¬ 
sion  in  planning  the  necessary  programs 
in  any  way  that  the  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  might  deem  desirable. 

In  between  those  two  Baltimore  con¬ 
ferences  there  had  been  extraordinary 
experiences  on  the  college  campuses  and 
in  the  schools.  Many  of  you  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  recalling  some  of  the 
more  striking  of  those  experiences.  First 
came  the  period,  happily  not  extended, 
of  open  competitive  bidding  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  by  the  several  branches  of  the 
service.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Navy 
was  the  first  into  the  field.  The  so-called 
Navy  V-7  program  was  launched  very 
shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor.  By  the 
middle  of  February  there  was  no  branch 
of  the  service  that  was  not  undertaking 
to  do  business,  and  to  do  it  in  volume 
and  aggressively.  The  situation  came  to 
resemble  a  fraternity  rushing  season  ex¬ 
cept  that  there  were  no  rules.  Different 
branches  of  the  service  would  appear 
simultaneously  on  the  campus.  One  al¬ 
most  expected  them  to  bid  against  each 
other  for  the  local  band.  The  situation 
became  well  nigh  scandalous  as  a  way 
of  introducing  young  men  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  service  in  the  armed  forces. 
Naturally,  the  students  were  completely 
bewildered. 

These  conditions  were  finally  broken 
in  late  February  by  the  announcement 
of  the  Navy’s  formal  enlisted  reserve 
program,  the  V-i,  V-s,  V-7  sequence. 
The  first  announcement  of  this  program 
was  on  February  21  at  a  meeting  here 
in  Chicago.  The  plan  was  widely  ac¬ 
claimed  by  educators.  At  that  time  one 
got  the  impression  that  the  educators 
were  chiefly  interested  in  having  the 
students  left  on  their  campuses,  and  the 
Navy’s  plan  apparently  would  serve  that 
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purpose.  The  plan  contemplated  the  en¬ 
listment  annually  of  some  eighty  thous¬ 
and  men  of  college  grade  who  would  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  college  at  least  four 
semesters.  Toward  the  end  of  this  pe¬ 
riod,  screening  examinations  would  be 
applied.  Some  fifteen  thousand  would 
then  be  picked  to  go  into  more  advanced 
college  training,  some  twenty  thousand 
would  move  into  naval  aviation,  and  the 
balance  would  be  come  apprentice  sea¬ 
men  on  active  duty  at  once. 

Such  was  the  proposal  of  the  Navy, 
made  in  February,  more  than  a  year 
ago.  It  was  expected  at  the  time,  I  am 
sure,  that  college  students  would  accept 
the  Navy’s  offer  in  large  numbers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  by  the  following  June, 
four  months  later,  the  Navy  had  enlisted 
less  than  one  thousand  men  in  this  pro¬ 
gram.  That  was  surely  interesting  as  an 
indication  of  prevailing  campus  atti¬ 
tudes.  The  program  was  in  many  ways 
a  thoroughly  attractive  one,  yet  the  stu¬ 
dents  did  not  take  it.  It  seemed  to  me, 
as  I  saw  the  situation  evolve,  that  there 
were  at  least  two  reasons  why  the  offer 
was  not  more  widely  accepted.  In  the 
first  place,  the  program  prescribed  col¬ 
lege  mathematics  and  physics,  and  for 
a  large  number  of  students  that  was 
ominous.  It  certainly  was  on  our  own 
campus.  If  there  is  any  course  with  us 
that  has  a  forbidding  reputation,  it  is 
the  course  in  physics,  and  mathematics 
runs  a  good  second.  Here  these  two 
courses  were  picked  out  of  the  whole 
curriculum  and  made  inescapable  re¬ 
quisites.  I  am  sure  that  this  feature  of 
the  program  affected  the  thinking  of  un¬ 
dergraduates  a  great  deal.  Subsequently, 
the  Navy  indicated  that  after  all  these 
required  subjects  were  not  to  be  taken 
too  seriously.  They  did  not  expect  their 
men  to  be  physicists  or  mathematicians. 
The  expectations  were  to  be  reasonable. 
But  then  it  was  too  late. 

The  second  factor  that  made  against 


enlistment  in  the  Navy  program  was 
that  undergraduates  at  the  time  did  not 
think  “the  betting  odds”  were  as  good  in 
this  program  as  in  others  available  to 
them.  Here  with  the  Navy  was  a  chance 
to  go  in  with  the  odds  of  a  commission 
only  fifteen  out  of  eighty.  It  has  to  be 
recognized  that  a  great  many  of  the  col¬ 
lege  men  have  felt  that  they  should  get 
commissions.  It  is  not  that  they  wish  to 
avoid  combat  service.  The  idea  that 
they  have  not  been  eager  to  get  into 
combat  is  an  idea  that  has  no  warrant 
whatever.  But  they  have  had  designs  on 
a  commission.  They  say,  “It  isn’t  that 
the  commission  protects  you  in  combat; 
it’s  at  least  as  hazardous  as  being  a  pri¬ 
vate.  But  as  college  men  we  think  we 
are  entitled  to  get  that  far  up  the  line.” 
In  this  Navy  program,  the  chances  of 
a  commission  did  not  look  as  good  as 
they  appeared  to  be  in  the  Army  or  un¬ 
der  Selective  Service,  and  so  the  stu¬ 
dents  did  not  at  first  go  the  Navy  way. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  offer  in  many 
ways  looked  good;  it  certainly  appeared 
to  assure  a  considerable  number  of  col¬ 
lege  men  a  change  to  stay  in  college  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time  in  war 
training. 

It  was  not  long  after  February  before 
it  became  evident  that  the  Army  was  be¬ 
coming  restive  under  the  offer  of  college 
war  training  made  by  the  other  main 
branch  of  the  service.  In  April  the  Army 
came  through  with  its  own  enlisted  re¬ 
serve  program — the  Army  Air  Forces 
first  and  then  the  Army  ground  forces. 
The  first  announcement  was  in  late 
April,  on  the  28th  and  30th,  to  be  exact. 
The  Army  in  its  offer  to  college  students 
rather  outdid  the  Navy.  It  laid  down 
virtually  no  prescriptions  as  to  curricu¬ 
lum.  Quite  generally  the  slogan  that 
was  employed  in  advertising  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  “Join  the  Army  Enlisted  Re¬ 
serve  Corps  and  Complete  your  College 
Education.” 
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Had  that  offer  remained  good  into  the 
following  academic  year,  I  think  a  lot 
of  business  would  have  been  done.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  it  was  with¬ 
drawn,  and  withdrawn  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  were  highly  instructive. 
Technically,  the  offer  was  withdrawn  by 
reason  of  “the  exigencies  of  the  war.” 
However,  there  were  other  reasons.  On 
most  campuses  at  commencement  time 
last  year  these  Army-Navy  reserve 
training  programs  had  not  taken  much 
effect.  The  students  were  in  a  sense 
still  standing  by  to  see  what  was  going 
to  happen.  They  realized  that  Selective 
Service  was  almost  certain  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  down  into  the  lower  age  group, 
but  how  far  and  how  soon  remained  to 
be  seen.  The  colleges  meanwhile  were 
in  an  uncomfortable  position.  It  can  be 
said  without  blaming  anyone  in  particu¬ 
lar  that  college  publicity  upon  the  whole 
during  this  period  was  bad.  Around 
Washington  it  was  commonly  thought 
that  chief  interest  of  the  institutions 
was  in  “saving  their  own  skins.”  There 
had  been  this  widespread  agitation  about 
the  frightful  calamity  it  would  be  if  the 
colleges  and  universities  were  lost  as  a 
result  of  the  war,  and  the  word  was  out 
that  if  the  Government  did  not  do  some¬ 
thing  directly  to  save  them,  they  would 
be  lost.  In  the  early  negotiations  in 
Washington  this  constituted  one  of  our 
chief  difficulties.  Any  proposal  that  was 
advanced  was  a  “suspect”  until  it  was 
made  evident  that  it  was  not  designed 
“to  save  the  colleges.”  That  was  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  our  discussions  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Furthermore,  the  colleges  at  this  time 
were  increasingly  under  attack  as  being 
sanctuaries  for  the  draft  dodgers.  Paul 
Smith,  whose  parents  did  not  have 
enough  money  to  send  him  to  college, 
was  picked  up  by  Selective  Service  and 
was  already  in  an  activated  unit  and 
headed  out  to  fight.  But  Richard  Jones, 


whose  parents  had  enough  to  send  him 
to  college,  apparently  was  going  to  be 
allowed  to  stay  in  college  for  one,  two, 
or  three  years.  The  war  might  be  all 
over  by  that  time.  Paul’s  parents 
thought  Richard  was  “getting  a  break,” 
and  they  had  something  to  say  about  it. 
“The  colleges  were  places  where  you 
went  if  you  did  not  want  to  get  into 
service.”  That  began  to  leave  a  bad 
taste  in  a  good  many  different  quarters. 
It  led  a  good  many  college  educators  to 
become  very  uneasy  about  their  public 
relations. 

That,  in  general,  was  the  situation 
when  the  second  Baltimore  Conference 
met.  What  has  happened  since  that 
time?  Upon  the  whole,  very  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  in  weaving  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country 
effectively  and  soundly  into  the  war 
effort.  Let  us  see  how  that  has  been  ac¬ 
complished. 

Last  August  some  of  the  men  who  had 
been  undertaking  in  Washington  to  work 
out  a  comprehensive  plan  for  college 
war  training  reported  to  the  American 
Council  on  Education  that  they  were  in 
a  serious  plight.  What  had  happened 
was  this:  During  the  spring  between 
the  two  Baltimore  conferences  a  variety 
of  plans  having  to  do  with  war  training 
in  the  colleges  had  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Most  of  these  plans  had  gone  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  through  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education.  They 
had  not  taken  the  form  of  any  compre¬ 
hensive  plan.  Instead  they  had  been  a 
series  of  unrelated  piecemeal  plans,  all 
requiring  federal  funds.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  in  May  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  did  not  make  sense  to  have 
all  these  different  independent  piecemeal 
plans  coming  up  in  the  single  field  of 
collegiate  war  training.  The  thing  that 
was  needed  was  a  comprehensive  plan. 
Arising  in  this  quarter,  this  idea  ac- 
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quired  new  significance.  It  was  precisely 
the  idea  that  had  been  broached  by  the 
Baltimore  Conference  in  January;  now 
in  May  it  was  backed  by  the  Director 
of  the  Budget.  A  formal  conununication 
from  the  Budget  Director  to  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  stated  that  there 
should  be  a  comprehensive  plan  for  war 
training  in  the  colleges,  and  that  the 
Manpower  Commission  was  the  govern¬ 
ment  authority  that  should  devise  the 
plan.  The  Manpower  Commission  there¬ 
upon  turned  to  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education  and  asked  that  office  to 
formulate  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
utilization  of  the  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities.  The  Office  of  Education  promptly 
appointed  a  committee  headed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Cowley  of  Hamilton  College  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  task.  On  June  6  the  com¬ 
mittee  went  to  work.  On  the  isth  it  had 
a  preliminary  draft  of  its  report  ready 
and  was  on  the  point  of  having  a  session 
with  the  Manpower  Commission  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  draft  when  Mr.  McNutt  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  President 
Elliott  as  chief  of  the  Commissions  Di¬ 
vision  of  Technical  and  Professional  Per¬ 
sonnel  and  ruled  that  any  plan  for  the 
utilization  of  colleges  and  universities 
must  have  Mr.  Elliott’s  approval. 

For  the  ensuing  two  weeks  the  Cowley 
committee  worked  very  closely  with  Mr, 
Elliott  for  the  further  perfection  of  the 
comprehensive  scheme.  On  the  15th  of 
July  the  plan  was  in  final  form,  ready 
to  go  to  the  Commission.  The  plan  con¬ 
templated  three  reserve  training  units, 
one  Army,  one  Navy,  and  the  other  ci¬ 
vilian  or  manpower,  with  suitable  fi¬ 
nancing  of  the  trainees  in  all  three  of 
these  programs.  Mr,  Elliott  undertook 
to  present  the  plan  formally  to  the 
Commission.  He  did  so  on  the  29th  of 
July  and  promptly  encountered  formid¬ 
able  opposition.  The  Army  and  Navy 
made  it  evident  that  they  did  not  care 
to  go  into  any  such  comprehensive 


scheme.  They  were  interested  only  in 
getting  men  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  did  not  care  to  become  a  party  to 
any  plan  contemplating  a  civilian  or 
manpower  corps. 

The  opposition  to  the  Cowley  Com¬ 
mittee  plan  appeared  in  the  full  meeting 
of  the  Manpower  Commission  on  July 
29  and  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  review  committee  of  six,  set  up  by 
Mr.  McNutt  at  this  very  meeting,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr,  Elliott.  The 
other  members  of  this  committee  were 
single  representatives  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Civil  Service,  Labor  Division  of 
the  War  Production  Board,  and  Selec¬ 
tive  Service.  This  committee  took  the 
Cowley  committee  plan  in  hand  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  report,  almost  inunediately 
threw  it  out  and  proceeded  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  certain  general  principles. 
These  were  embodied  in  a  report  of  the 
committee  to  the  Manpower  Commission 
on  August  19.  This  report  was  unani¬ 
mously  approved  by  the  Manpower 
Commission  on  that  date,  and  was  pub¬ 
licly  released  one  week  later,  August  26. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  discuss  the 
full  content  of  that  document  though  its 
importance  is  great.  It  took  the  form 
of  ten  propositions.  The  second  of  these 
propositions  was  that  all  able-bodied 
males  are  destined  for  the  Armed  Forces 
and  responsibility  for  the  determination 
of  their  formal  instruction  is  a  function 
of  the  Army  and  Navy.  I  think  that  is 
worth  repeating:  All  able-bodied  males 
are  destined  for  the  Armed  Forces  and 
responsibility  for  the  determination  of 
their  formal  instruction  is  a  function  of 
the  Army  and  Navy.  Had  this  dictum 
been  a  joint  release  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  it  would  have  been  one  thing.  It 
was  instead  a  release  of  the  Manpower 
Commission,  in  which  the  Army  and 
Navy  by  no  means  had  a  majority  of 
the  votes.  It  was,  moreover,  a  unani¬ 
mous  pronouncement. 
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It  was  in  the  situation  immediately  Clearly  that  did  not  make  any  sense 
following  this  release  from  the  Man-  unless  completing  one’s  college  educa- 
power  Commission  that  the  American  tion  was  likely  to  make  one  a  better  of- 
Council’s  Committee  on  the  Relation-  ficer  or  a  better  soldier  or  a  better  sailor 
ships  of  Higher  Education  to  the  Fed-  in  the  Armed  Forces.  The  Army  and 
eral  Government  began  its  operations.  Navy  were  out  to  win  this  war.  They 
On  the  last  day  of  August  and  the  first  do  not  profess  any  other  responsibility, 
day  of  September  the  Committee  had  They  were  not  starting  a  program  with 
its  first  meeting.  The  Committee  was  this  slogan  to  save  the  colleges.  That 
so  chosen  as  to  give  the  broadest  possi-  apparently  was  the  last  thing  they  were 
ble  representation  to  all  types  of  insti-  interested  in  doing.  They  put  up  this 
tutions  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  offer  because  at  that  time  they  were  of 
Frankly,  the  American  Council  on  Edu-  the  opinion  that  completing  a  college 
cation  purposely  did  not  organize  the  education  was  good  war  training.  They 
Committee  from  the  executive  officers  could  not  have  done  it  on  any  other 
of  various  institutions  and  associations;  ground.  The  offer  was  made  because 
instead,  it  invited  those  who  were  there  were  certain  individuals  in  impor- 
thought  to  promise  the  greatest  compos-  tant  positions  in  the  War  Department 
ite  wisdom  and  effectiveness  in  dealing  who  thought  that  way  at  that  time, 
with  the  various  problems  that  surely  But  there  were  other  important  indi- 
lay  ahead.  You  know  already  the  ac-  viduals  in  the  War  Department  who  did 
tual  composition  of  the  Committee.  It  not  think  that  way  at  that  time.  They 
started  as  a  committee  of  thirteen.  It  thought  very  differently.  They  thought 
has  since  been  expanded  until  it  is  now  that  liberal  arts  education  has  virtually 
a  committee  of  eighteen.  no  relevance  to  the  training  of  the  sol- 

One  thing  which  came  to  the  Com-  dier;  that  one  cannot  make  a  fighter  by 
mittee’s  attention  almost  immediately —  means  of  a  liberal  education;  that  one 
in  fact,  it  had  come  to  the  Chairman’s  must  give  a  man  something  quite  dif- 
attention  even  before  the  Committee  ferent  to  make  him  a  killer.  They  felt 
met  through  certain  interviews  he  was  that  the  Army  is  the  only  organization 
able  to  arrange — was  that  there  was  a  that  really  knows  how  to  make  a  sol- 
battle  inside  the  War  Department  as  dier.  This  is  essentially  the  Army’s  job. 
to  the  whole  problem  of  formal  educa-  The  Army  can  do  it  very  largely  on  its 
tion  for  war  service.  Back  in  the  spring,  own.  It  does  not  need  help  from  the 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  some  of  his  colleges.  And  while  this  job  is  on,  it 
principal  associates  had  made  it  evident  does  not  make  sense  to  leave  able-bodied 
that  they  thought  college  education  was  males  studying  liberal  arts  education, 
useful  in  developing  officer-like  qualities  Such  were  the  views  of  this  other  group, 
in  men.  You  will  find  heartening  pro-  Between  the  last  of  April  and  the  last 
nouncements  from  the  War  Department  of  August  the  group  that  was  originally 
during  this  period  as  to  the  value  of  on  top  found  itself  underneath,  and  the 
liberal  education.  Pronouncements  of  group  that  was  originally  underneath 
this  sort  lasted  until  about  the  first  of  found  itself  on  top.  We  witnessed  what 
July.  They  lay  behind  the  slogan  with  was  essentially  a  change  of  opinion  in 
which  the  Army  announced  its  Army  the  War  Department.  There  was  prob- 
Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  in  late  April,  ably  not  any  one  person  who  changed 
“Join  the  Army  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  his  mind.  There  was  a  change  in  a  com- 
and  Complete  Your  College  Education.”  posite  judgment.  The  statement  of  the 
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Secretary  of  War  on  September  13,  re-  It  was  the  middle  of  September  when 


versing  the  earlier  assurance  about  stay¬ 
ing  in  college,  had  to  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  “exigencies  of  war”  because 
that  was  the  one  reservation  that  was 
made  in  the  Army’s  announcement  in 
April,  a  footnote  to  this  effect:  “The 
Secretary  of  War  retains  the  right  to 
call  to  active  duty  immediately  if  the 
exigencies  of  war  require,”  The  Septem¬ 
ber  loth  statement  of  the  Secretary  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  exigencies  of  war 
now  required  the  call. 

The  p>oint  is  a  very  interesting  one. 
From  an  external  point  of  view  one 
would  think  that  the  exigencies  of  war 
were  not  of  a  different  order  the  first  of 
September  from  what  they  were  the  first 
of  April.  They  were  about  as  bad  as 
they  could  be  at  both  times.  But  the 
War  Department’s  attitude  toward  col¬ 
lege  education  had  changed,  and  I  think 
myself  it  had  changed  in  a  way  in  which 
it  should  have  changed.  It  really  could 
not  be  otherwise.  It  was  indefensible 
even  on  April  28,  when  the  original 
Army  announcements  came  out,  to  say 
to  able-bodied  college  men,  “Join  the 
.\rmy  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  and  Com¬ 
plete  Your  College  Education,”  This 
did  not  make  sense  then  and  made  none 
later.  That  fact  was  recognized  in  due 
course  and  the  ruling  changed.  Men 
in  the  Army  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  be¬ 
came  subject  to  call  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  term  in  which  they  became  selective 
service  age.  Everybody  knew  that  this 
was  shortly  going  to  be  eighteen,  which 
meant  that  the  whole  group  that  had 
gone  into  the  Army  Enlisted  Reserve 
Corps  woke  up  on  September  1 1  to  real¬ 
ize  that  they  were  not  going  to  stay  in 
college  any  longer  than  anybody  else.  I 
think  myself  that  the  regrettable  part  of 
the  whole  incident  was  the  way  the 
change  of  ruling  was  made,  not  the  final 
ruling  itself.  The  outcome  was  essen¬ 
tially  inescapable. 


the  Council’s  Committee  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  its  first  direct  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  Army  and  Navy  chiefs. 
We  learned  almost  immediately  that  the 
plan  which  our  Committee  had  formu¬ 
lated  between  its  first  two  meetings  and 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
the  middle  of  September  was  almost 
completely  in  accord  with  the  views  al¬ 
ready  entertained  by  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  consequence  of  that  was  that 
we  had  relatively  slight  subsequent 
dealings  with  the  Navy.  The  Navy  pro¬ 
gram  seemed  to  us  from  the  outset  es¬ 
sentially  sound  and  one  in  which  the 
institutions  could  enter  with  enthusiasm 
and  with  the  prospect  of  successfully 
“delivering  the  goods.” 

The  .Army  program  was  something 
else,  and  in  a  sense  from  the  middle  of 
September  until  the  middle  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  we  were  in  difficult  negotiations; 
not  difficult  in  terms  of  the  personal  re¬ 
lationships — it  was  not  long  before  we 
could  all  be  amicable  even  if  heated  in 
debate — but  difficult  because  of  funda¬ 
mental  differences  of  opinion.  We  found 
ourselves  dealing  almost  immediately 
with  two  of  the  members  of  General 
Marshall’s  general  staff,  the  so-called 
G-i  and  G-3.  There  was  not  any  doubt 
but  that  we  were  talking  with  the  men 
who  were  likely  to  formulate  the  plans. 
At  times  that  made  it  encouraging  and 
at  other  times  discouraging.  At  the 
meeting  we  had  with  these  men  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  September,  we  swapped  plans: 
They  gave  us  theirs  and  we  gave  them 
ours.  The  most  striking  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  was  that  the  Army  plan 
called  for  a  period  of  basic  military 
training  at  the  outset  before  the  men 
were  assigned  to  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  for  the  technical  training  pro¬ 
gram.  Our  scheme  contemplated  taking 
men  into  the  training  program  directly 
from  high  school  on  test  examinations. 
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nationally  conducted,  keeping  them  in 
the  basic  program  in  the  institutions  for 
a  period  of  approximately  nine  months, 
then  sifting  for  further  technical  train¬ 
ing  those  who  could  qualify,  the  others 
to  go  promptly  into  active  service. 

The  issue  of  the  timing  of  basic  mili¬ 
tary  training  was  debated  over  a  period 
of  at  least  six  weeks.  We  educators 
took  one  position  very  stoutly,  the  gen¬ 
erals  another.  We  fought  the  Army’s 
proposal  on  two  grounds.  First,  it  was 
a  needless  interruption  and  delay  of  the 
technical  training  of  the  men  who  were 
to  go  far  in  such  training.  For  example, 
with  a  prospective  doctor,  we  did  not 
think  it  good  business  to  take  him  out 
for  thirteen  weeks’  basic  military  train¬ 
ing  when  he  already  had  a  program  that 
was  very  extended,  and  there  was  grave 
doubt  as  to  whether  he  had  to  have 
the  military  training  anyway;  he  would 
certainly  be  very  rusty  in  it  by  the  time 
he  came  into  active  service  as  a  doctor. 
We  thought  that  the  same  considerations 
held  for  some  of  the  other  technical 
branches;  that  the  thing  to  do  was  to 
put  the  men  through  the  technical 
branches  and  if  they  went  all  the  way 
they  might  actually  be  excused  from  the 
full  military  training.  If  they  did  not 
get  far  in  the  technical  work  they  could 
then  be  given  full  military  training. 
Secondly — and  this  point  we  urged  with 
the  utmost  vigor — once  the  men  arrived 
in  Army  camps  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  were  going  to  be  lost  for 
any  subsequent  specialized  college  train¬ 
ing;  many  would  not  wish  to  go  into 
specialized  training  after  they  had  been 
in  camp.  The  atmosphere  of  the  camp 
was  likely  to  be  hostile  to  a  return  to 
college.  Presumably  the  influence  of 
many  of  the  officers  would  be  opposed  to 
such  a  return.  The  whole  drive  of  the 
camp  was  sure  to  be  toward  the  acti¬ 
vated  unit  in  combat  service,  and  boys 
who  went  into  camp  and  then  said,  “I 
am  going  back  to  college  training  for 


next  year,”  were  going  to  be  under  a 
sort  of  pressure  which  most  of  them  i 
would  not  care  to  invite.  j 

The  Army  on  its  side  said,  “We  have  I 
to  insist  on  this  for  this  reason:  We 
must  be  prepared  for  crises  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  this  war.  We  may  have  to  call 
all  able-bodied  men  who  have  had  basic 
training  into  service  all  at  once,  with 
virtually  no  notice,  and  our  position  is 
going  to  be  untenable  if  there  are  a 
large  number  of  able-bodied  males  in 
the  Army  who  have  not  yet  been 
through  the  basic  training.  We  must 
put  them  through  it  so  that  they  can 
be  finished  off  for  combat  service  speed¬ 
ily  if  a  crisis  comes.” 

You  already  know  which  line  of  ar¬ 
gument  prevailed.  We  finally  concluded 
that  we  were  beaten  on  this  point,  and 
went  on  to  shape  other  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  the  middle  of  November  we  were 
told,  “Here  are  the  plans.  They  are  just 
about  to  be  released.”  We  had  an  ex¬ 
tended  meeting  of  our  Committee  fol¬ 
lowing  the  receipt  of  the  final  plans, 
and  drafted  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  in  which  we  recorded  our  dis¬ 
agreement  at  several  imf>ortant  points. 

We  disagreed  with  respect  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  the  Army  contemplated  put¬ 
ting  into  the  program  and  the  formula 
under  which  the  Army  was  putting  them 
there.  The  Army  talked  about  “sparing” 
these  men  from  combat  service.  We  re¬ 
garded  the  word  “spare”  as  ominous.  It 
looked  as  if  somebody  out  of  his  largesse 
was  passing  something  over  to  somebody 
else.  That  was  not  our  conception  of 
the  situation.  The  question  was  how 
many  of  these  technically  trained  men 
was  the  Army  going  to  need.  The  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  would  be  glad  to  train 
them,  but  it  was  not  a  question  of  spar¬ 
ing  men  out  of  the  Army  to  the  colleges 
and  universities.  We  protested  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  Army  and  Navy  to  give  what 
seemed  to  us  necessary  attention  to  the 
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needs  of  war  industry  and  essential  ci¬ 
vilian  services.  We  did  not  think  the 
.\nny  and  Navy  could  wisely  go  their 
own  way  as  if  these  other  parts  of  the 
war  effort  were  not  vital.  And  we  pro¬ 
tested  just  as  vigorously  as  we  knew 
how  the  proposed  time-table  which  the 
.\rmy  set  up.  They  said  they  would  call 
the  men  in  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps 
at  the  end  of  the  current  term,  and  that 
they  would  undertake  to  send  men  back 
in  the  specialized  training  program  be¬ 
ginning  February  i  or  at  the  latest 
March  i.  They  promised  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  in  full  swing  by  the  first 
of  March.  We  said  that  we  did  not 
think  this  was  going  to  happen.  We  did 
not  think  even  the  Army  could  come 
through  on  such  a  schedule.  We  were 
prepared  to  list  a  long  series  of  admin¬ 
istrative  stei>s  which  would  have  to  be 
taken  before  the  Army  could  place 
these  men  on  campus  in  the  technical 
program.  In  view  of  the  inevitable  de¬ 
lay  in  the  initiation  of  the  program,  the 
time-table  became  essentially  an  un¬ 
sound  one  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  of  the  institutions,  and 
of  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  wcjld  in¬ 
volve  a  depopulation  of  the  campuses, 
the  disruption  of  staffs,  serious  financial 
losses,  a  drop  in  morale,  and  a  variety 
of  other  consequences  which  were  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  We 
pleaded  with  the  Army  to  adopt  the 
schedule  of  the  Navy,  which  frankly 
said,  “It  is  going  to  take  us  time  to  get 
this  fully  planned  and  going  right.  We 
shall  not  undertake  to  make  the  trans¬ 
formation  from  the  existing  Enlisted  Re¬ 
serve  Corps  to  the  new  training  program 
until  July  i.”  Again  the  Committee’s 
arguments  did  not  prevail. 

All  the  way  through  our  discussions 
with  both  the  Army  and  Navy  we.  urged 
that  the  programs  of  contemplated  spe¬ 
cialized  training  in  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  be  spread  as  widely  as  possible 
among  the  institutions,  short  of  any  im¬ 


pairment  of  the  efficiency  of  instruction. 
Happily,  the  designations  have  been 
spread  more  widely  than  any  of  us 
would  have  dared  hope  back  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  fall.  Close  to  five  hundred 
institutions  have  thus  far  been  selected 
for  the  programs.  Even  more  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  included. 

I  must  close  this  rather  extended  ac¬ 
count.  I  have  given  all  this  to  you  be¬ 
cause  I  want  you  to  have  a  real  under¬ 
standing  of  what  has  been  going  on,  of 
what  the  background  is  of  this  program 
that  has  finally  emerged,  of  what  has 
been  the  nature  of  the  divergence  of 
view  between  the  armed  forces  and  edu¬ 
cation  in  arriving  at  the  final  plans. 

What  is  the  situation  now?  The  Navy 
program  is  from  all  accounts  coming 
along  on  schedule.  The  Navy  does  not 
propose  to  make  the  transformation  un¬ 
til  the  end  of  June,  by  which  time  it 
expects  to  have  the  set-ups  arranged  on 
the  various  campuses  which  have  been 
designated  in  the  announced  lists.  The 
enlisted  men  will  be  put  into  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  carried  forward  according  to 
the  curricula  already  announced.  There 
is  going  to  be  a  great  interest  in  the 
Navy  examination  which  is  being  given 
in  the  high  schools  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  on  April  2,  an  examination  which 
was  a  part  of  the  Navy  plan  from  the 
beginning.  It  is  through  this  examina¬ 
tion  that  the  Navy  expects  to  get  the 
fifty  thousand  men  each  year  that  it  will 
put  into  the  beginning  stages  of  collegi¬ 
ate  training  program. 

The  Army  program,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  experiencing  difficulty.  The 
February  1  date  as  a  possibility  went 
out  early.  There  was  then  a  discusion 
of  March  i  as  the  date  of  initiation  of 
the  program,  and  a  certain  number  of 
institutions  were  designated  for  ad¬ 
vanced  engineering  units  at  that  time. 
March  i  came  and  the  men  did  not  ap¬ 
pear.  The  8th  came  and  still  they  did  not 
appear.  It  was  put  off  once  more,  this 
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time  until  the  i6th.  Still  they  did  not 
appear.  Now  the  order  is  that  in  at 
least  some  of  the  institutions  they  will 
appear  March  29.  The  last  I  heard,  a 
unit  had  been  firmly  established  in  only 
one  institution  in  the  East.  Presuma¬ 
bly  the  difficulty  is  that  the  Army  is 
having  trouble  in  laying  its  hands  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  the  trainees. 

That  may  be  due  to  two  things.  For 
instance,  the  scoring  requirements  on 
the  examinations  have  been  set  unduly 
high.  The  Army  may  be  trying  to  draw 
off  too  thick  a  cream.  Almost  certainly 
the  more  important  factor  is  the  one  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded;  namely, 
that  the  men,  once  they  get  into  camp, 
are  not  inclined  to  go  back  to  study. 
They  are  under  influences  which  drive 
them  the  other  way.  They  have  to  make 
voluntary  application  for  admission  to 
the  college  training  program,  and  they 
will  not  do  it. 

.  That  leads  me  to  say  that  that  is  the 
most  important  single  problem  that  con¬ 
fronts  this  whole  undertaking,  and  it  is 
a  very  serious  problem.  How  are  you 
going  to  get  virile,  courageous,  able- 
bodied  young  men  to  study  when  there 
is  a  fight  on?  It  is  going  to  take  all  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  that  both  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  educational  institutions 
have  at  their  command  to  bring  that 
about  successfully.  This  influence  can 
be  seen  operating  right  now  on  any 
campus  where  there  are  men  in  the 
Navy  program.  These  men  know  they 
can  go  right  down  the  line  on  technical 
training  for  two,  three,  four  terms,  pro¬ 
vided  they  maintain  good  standards,  and 
yet  most  of  them  are  getting  to  the 
point  where  they  say  they  cannot  stand 
it  any  longer.  “We  must  get  out,”  they 
say.  “We  cannot  sit  around  and  pore 
over  books  or  fuss  around  in  a  labora¬ 
tory  with  a  war  on.”  I  think  the  Army 
and  Navy  will  have  to  reverse  their 
story  about  the  colleges.  They  have 
had  certain  things  to  say  about  the  col¬ 


leges  as  sanctuaries,  places  where  a 
rather  soft  life  is  led.  I  think  they  have 
carried  that  story  to  the  point  where  it 
is  likely  to  do  their  own  program  serious 
injury. 

What  we  all  have  to  do  is  to  persuade 
these  young  men  who  will  be  in  uniform 
and  under  discipline  that  they  are  actu¬ 
ally  in  the  war.  In  my  opinion  neither 
branch  of  the  service  can  afford  to  de¬ 
pend  long  on  the  principle  of  voluntary 
application  for  the  college  training  pro¬ 
gram.  It  will  not  work.  The  Armed 
Forces  will  not  get  a  sound  selection  of 
candidates  under  such  a  scheme.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  military  orders  in 
the  conduct  of  war,  no  substitute  for 
induction  and  assignment.  That  is  what 
we  are  bound  to  come  to  sooner  or  later. 

There  is  another  problem  which  I 
regard  as  among  the  most  serious  not 
yet  solved;  namely,  how  the  selective 
system  can  be  worked  in  connection  with 
these  programs;  how  we  can  actually 
get  the  right  kind  of  trainees  in.  An¬ 
other  problem  that  looms  large  is  the 
one  of  dealing  with  the  total  manpower 
situation  once  we  have  assigned  all 
able-bodied  men  to  the  Armed  Forces. 
Must  we  look  to  the  Armed  Forces  to 
release  some  of  the  men  for  war  indus¬ 
try  or  essential  civilian  services  after 
Army  and  Navy  training,  or  must  we 
revise  and  possibly  revoke  the  funda¬ 
mental  proposition  that  all  able-bodied 
males  are  destined  for  the  Armed  Forces. 
Sooner  or  later  some  national  authority 
must  be  constituted  which  can  deal  ef¬ 
fectively  with  all  the  parties  in  this  situ¬ 
ation,  including  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 
Further  reliance  upon  voluntary  action 
may  make  sense  with  the  adult  popula¬ 
tion,  though  I  have  some  doubts  even 
there.  It  does  not  make  any  sense  what¬ 
ever  in  dealing  with  young  men  and 
women.  In  some  way  they  should  be 
brought  into  a  consolidated  training 
program,  the  essential  requirements  of 
the  war  effort  being  fully  serviced 
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through  that  program.  It  should  take 
into  it  not  only  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
but  shipbuilding,  agriculture,  and  war 
industry  of  every  description;  in  short, 
the  total  war  effort.  We  have  yet  to 
effect  an  overall  manpower  program  in 
dealing  with  American  youth  which  is 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  war  effort. 
It  seems  to  me  that  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  government  agencies  we  have 
to  make  up  our  minds  whether  we  are 
going  to  do  our  thinking  in  terms  of  a 
short  war  or  a  long  war.  It  is  my  im¬ 
pression  that  there  are  certain  impor¬ 
tant  individuals  in  Washington  who,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  they  would  disavow 
it,  are  still  thinking  in  terms  of  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  war.  In  no  other  way  can 
I  make  their  views  seem  sensible.  For 
example,  the  idea  of  putting  no  able- 
bodied  men  into  this  training  program 
but  placing  them  all  at  once  in  combat 
service  makes  sense  only  if  you  think 
in  terms  of  a  short  war.  If  it  were 
thought  that  by  doing  this  the  war 
could  be  won  within  the  next  twelve 
months,  that  would  be  the  thing  to  do 
because  all  the  lives  would  be  saved 
which  otherwise  would  be  expended.  In 
that  case  one  could  afford  to  throw  all 
available  young  men  into  such  an  effort. 
But  unless  the  victory  were  quickly  won 
the  stage  would  be  set,  not  for  ultimate 
victory,  but  for  ultimate  defeat. 

This  is  the  basic  issue  with  which  the 
whole  war  effort  is  confronted:  Are  we 
going  to  plan  in  terms  of  a  short  war 
or  a  long  one?  It  is  my  opinion  that  in 
view  of  all  the  stakes  that  are  entailed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  posi¬ 
tion  must  be  taken.  We  must  think  and 
plan  in  terms  of  a  long  war.  It  is  an 
appalling  decision  to  make,  and  yet  any 
other  decision  would  be  manifest  folly. 

That  leads  me  to  conclude  with  these 
comments  on  the  general  psychology  of 
the  whole  undertaking.  The  chief  dif¬ 
ficulties  we  are  likely  to  encounter  over 
the  next  year  or  two  are  going  to  be 


essentially  psychological,  not  material, 
despite  the  fact  that  we  may  run  into 
such  experiences  as  serious  food  short¬ 
ages.  They  are  psychological  in  the 
sense  that  we  must  in  some  way  bring 
all  the  people  to  share  in  this  war  effort. 
In  the  case  of  the  young  men  the  prev¬ 
alent  complaint  on  the  campuses  this 
year  has  been,  “We  are  not  in  it  enough.” 
Increasingly  that  is  going  to  be  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  both  young  and  old,  if  we  are 
to  fight  successfully.  In  meeting  that 
urge  to  get  in,  we  must  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  conception  of  what  getting  in 
means.  I  think  we  have  already  gone 
far  enough  in  accenting  the  prestige  of 
the  uniform.  It  will  come  fast  enough 
anyway.  The  difficulty  is  going  to  be  to 
maintain  an  effective  effort  out  of  uni¬ 
form,  and  after  all  the  majority  of  peo¬ 
ple  must  contribute  to  the  winning  of 
this  war  out  of  uniform  and  not  in  it. 
These  civilians,  too,  must  have  a  sense 
of  being  “in,”  and  sooner  or  later  they 
must  be  brought  to  an  equal  willingness 
to  sacrifice.  In  civilian  life,  as  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  we  must  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  conception  of  what  the  total  war 
effort  entails,  and  we  must  be  prepared 
to  make  every  necessary  sacrifice,  both 
individually  and  collectively. 

Thus  ends  a  rather  extended  and  per¬ 
haps  somewhat  too  detailed  account  of 
some  of  the  things  that  have  been  hap¬ 
pening  over  the  last  year  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  as  related  to  the  war  ef¬ 
fort.  Upon  the  whole  I  have  come  to  be 
hopeful  as  to  the  success  of  the  total  ef¬ 
fort.  Despite  the  disagreements  we  have 
had  with  the  Armed  Forces,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  plans  finally  adopted  by 
both  Army  and  Navy  fundamentally  are 
sound,  that  given  wise  administrative 
handling  and  adjustment,  these  plans 
will  secure  the  necessary  results,  and 
that  in  due  course  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  will  take  lasting  satisfaction  in 
the  contributions  they  have  made  to  this 
vital  phase  of  the  total  war  effort. 


AIR  CONDITIONING  AMERICAN  YOUTH  ‘ 


Dwayne  Okton 

Joint  Committee  on  Aviation  Education 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 


Because  of  the  dire  necessity  which 
our  country  is  facing,  we  are  trying  to 
generate  in  the  greatest  of  all  arsenals 
of  democracy,  the  American  school,  a 
real  consciousness  of  the  great  necessity 
which  we  face  of  air  conditioning  our 
people  for  this  continuing  struggle.  So 
I  come  to  you  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  air  conditioning  of  American  youth. 

I  think  most  of  you  have  heard  of,  if 
you  haven’t  read,  the  book.  Education 
for  Death,  by  Gregor  Ziemer,  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  American  School  in  Berlin. 
Do  you  recall  that  trenchant  statement 
of  the  occasion  when  the  Nazi  Minister 
of  Education  called  to  him  and  said, 
“Tell  America  that  young  Germany  is 
in  deadly  earnest?” 

Well,  when  the  Minister  of  Education 
of  that  country  calls  to  us,  “Tell  Ameri¬ 
ca  that  young  Germany  is  in  deadly 
earnest,”  one  may  want  to  know  just 
what  is  meant.  When  one  comes  to 
realize  some  of  the  elements  of  deadly 
earnestness  that  have  been  going  on  in 
the  Nazi  system  of  education,  he  stands 
appalled  and  sometimes  in  great  fear  of 
the  consequences. 

For  example,  after  having  had  to 
bribe  his  way  to  get  inside  of  a  German 
school,  Ziemer  reports  a  visit  to  a  class 
that  had  on  the  previous  day  gone  out 
on  a  nature-study  field  trip.  They  were 

1  This  address  was  delivered  before  a  General 
Session  of  the  Association  March  27,  1942.  The 
status  of  our  armed  forces  has  completely  changed 
since  then,  and  schools  have  universally  attempted 
to  “air  condition’’  youth  along  the  lines  proposed 
by  Mr.  Orton.  But  the  long-range  implications 
of  his  speech  have  lost  none  of  their  timeliness. 
Therefore,  his  address  is  published  in  the  Quar¬ 
terly  even  at  this  late  date. — The  Euitor. 


going  over  their  findings,  and  the  in¬ 
structor,  in  his  uniform  and  with  his 
iron  cross,  standing  before  them,  said, 
“We  are  going  to  draw  conclusions  from 
yesterday’s  field  trip.  What  are  some  of 
the  things  we  saw?” 

Well,  they  had  seen  beetles  and  bugs 
and  bees  and  ants,  and  everywhere  in 
nature,  the  teacher  explained,  the  leader 
had  to  be  obeyed;  the  strong  dominated 
the  weak.  “Which  ants  saw  that  the 
commands  of  the  leader  were  carried 
out?”  The  answer:  “The  soldiers.” 

“Nature  intended  soldiers  to  be  the 
most  important  cogs  in  any  state,”  the 
teacher  continued.  Hitler’s  boys  did  not 
have  to  worry  about  what  they  were  go¬ 
ing  to  be  when  they  grew  up.  The  high¬ 
est  profession  in  the  world  was  to  be  a 
soldier  for  Hitler. 

“In  the  reading  class  the  boys  were 
learning  a  p>oem  illustrating  the  eternal 
struggle  between  the  weak  and  the 
strong.  It  began  with  a  fly  that  pounced 
on  a  smaller  one: 

“Please,”  begged  the  victim,  “let  me  go, 

For  I  am  such  a  little  foe.” 

“No,”  said  the  victor,  “not  at  all. 

For  I  am  big  and  you  are  smalll” 

A  spider  caught  the  fly  and  devoured 
it  without  mercy.  A  sparrow  in  turn 
caught  the  spider;  a  hawk  caught  the 
sparrow;  a  fox  caught  the  hawk;  a  dog 
caught  the  fox;  a  wolf  caught  the  dog; 
a  hunter  caught  the  wolf.  In  each  case 
the  victor  refused  mercy  because  he  was 
bigger  and  stronger.  And  “the  boys 
loved  it,”  is  Ziemer’s  comment. 

Carefully  the  teacher  pointed  out  the 
moral:  “This  struggle  is  a  natural  strug- 
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I  gle.  Life  could  not  go  on  without  it. 

1  That  is  why  the  Fiihrer  wants  his  boys 
to  be  strong,  so  they  can  be  the  aggres¬ 
sors  and  the  victors,  not  the  victims.” 

1  bring  you  only  one  short  illustration 
from  Erica  Mann’s  School  for  Barba- 
rians,  where  she  tells  us  some  of  the 
i  things  going  on  in  religious  education. 
This  is  an  apostle’s  creed,  presented  to 
the  public  school  children,  developed  by 
the  faculty  of  the  school  in  Wanner, 
Germany: 

j  I  believe  in  Germany,  God’s  other  beloved 
son,  master  of  his  own  self,  conceived  under 
the  Nordic  heavens,  born  between  the  Alps 
snd  the  sea,  suffered  under  Papists  and  Mon- 
ists,  calumniated,  beaten,  and  thrust  into 
misery,  tempted  into  Hell  by  Devils  of  all 
sorts,  after  decades  of  poverty  and  affliction, 
arisen  again  from  the  national  death  unto 
Ekkehardt’s,  Bach’s  and  Goethe’s  world  of  the 
Spirit,  where  be  sitteth  at  the  side  of  His 
brother  of  Nazareth,  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
j  the  Father  Almighty,  from  whence  he  shall 
-  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

;  That  lunatic  passage  was  being  set 
before  the  youngsters  of  that  country  in 
a  program  of  indoctrination  that  would 
make  our  discussions  of  democratic  in- 
^  doctrination  pale  into  insignificance  so 
far  as  effect  is  concerned. 

I  Now,  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
i  aviation  education:  I  have  given  you 

I  these  two  illustrations  from  a  nature- 

study  class  of  eleven-year-old  boys  and 
»  from  the  field  of  religious  education — 
I  you  can  multiply  them  many  times — 
I  simply  to  indicate  that  for  years  and 
I  years,  in  the  field  of  aviation  eduction, 

iin  the  air  conditioning  of  all  the  people 
of  that  country,  they  have  been  proceed¬ 
ing  with  the  same  fanatical  deadly  earn¬ 
estness,  to  the  place  where  they  did  take 
great  advantage  of  the  new  Air  Age, 
which  we  had  invented  and  develop>ed 
from  Kitty  Hawk  on  down,  but  the 
strategy  of  which  in  a  new  air  world  we 
I  either  had  forgotten,  or  had  never  seen. 
I  In  the  process  of  German  aviation 


education,  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
Goering  himself,  in  1934,  referring  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  1934-39,  said: 

The  decrees  require  that  practically  all  pre¬ 
existing  curricular  topics  be  made  subservient 
to  the  broad  goal  of  instilling  aviation  en¬ 
thusiasm  into  the  hearts  of  the  German  Youth 
...  in  order  to  guarantee  an  unlimited  supply 
of  human  material  for  the  needs  of  the  Air 
Force,  through  a  broad  base  of  selection. 

The  German  school  system  is  coordi¬ 
nated  with  the  other  National  Socialist 
agencies,  which  are  bent  up>on  tapping 
the  entire  available  young  manpower  for 
the  needs  of  aviation.  They  start  in  the 
elementary  grades,  for  example,  with  the 
emotionalizing  of  the  materials  of  his¬ 
tory  and  of  German  folklore  and  tie 
them  to  the  new  world  of  air  flight. 
They  move  through  the  elementary 
grades,  and  the  later  grades,  building 
every  element  of  content  that  is  avail¬ 
able  there  into  the  framework  of  avia¬ 
tion  education. 

Even  the  primary  grades  are  not  over¬ 
looked  in  this  process.  My  little  six- 
year-old  daughter  comes  home  with  her 
little  reading  lesson:  “The  kitty  is 
soft.  The  kitty  purrs.  The  kitty  runs 
fast.  The  kitty  plays  with  the  ball.”  .  .  . 
And  we  have  forgotten  about  Kitty 
Hawk  and  all  that  has  come  since!  But 
in  Germany,  that  primary  school  child 
would  say:  “The  airplane  flies.  The  air¬ 
plane  is  pretty.  The  airplane  is  smooth. 
The  airplane  shines.  The  airplane  motor 
throbs.  The  airplane  goes  fast”... 
building  the  consciousness  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  air  world  into  the  organic 
nature  of  the  educational  process. 

In  arithmetic:  “Two  trains  pass  down 
the  track,”  we  would  say.  “One  train . . . 
another  train . . .  two  trains” — and  the 
first-grader  gets  his  “one  and  one  make 
two”  concept.  In  Germany  it  would  be, 
“One  airplane  flies  over.  Two  airplanes 
fly  over,”  and  the  child  would  be  devel- 
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oping  it  in  terms  of  an  air  world. 
Through  the  field  of  geography,  which 
I  shall  refer  to  a  little  later,  and  through 
biology  and  the  physical  sciences,  the 
child  is  constantly  made  aware  of  the 
fact  that  he  lives  in  an  air  world. 

The  German  secondary  schools  have 
Nazi  youth  making  model  airplanes, 
(such  as  we  are  entering  into  to  get 
models  for  spotting  purposes  and  identi¬ 
fication,  and  all  the  rest)  and  studying 
targets  and  they  move  through  into 
glider  practice,  and  develop  a  sporting 
concept  of  airplane  activity.  The  glider 
fields,  as  perhaps  some  of  you  who  have 
visited  Germany  know,  are  thronged 
with  the  youngsters,  watching  and  fly¬ 
ing.  These  exhibits  are  attended  the 
way  a  lot  of  our  secondary  high  school 
ball  games  are  attended  in  this  country. 
The  community  turns  out.  And  the  boy 
carries  his  book  of  records  with  him, 
and  clippings  from  the  newspapers. 
This  whole  community  feeling  is  built 
around  the  development  of  all  of  these 
things  which  enter  into  the  problem  of 
bringing  Germany  back  from  that  des¬ 
picable  position  which  she  had  been 
driven  to  by  her  enemies,  according  to 
the  German  concept,  to  the  place  where 
they  have  built  that  great  reserve  for 
the  air  force  to  which  Goering  referred 
when,  at  the  conclusion  of  1933,  he 
wrote: 

Some  time  in  the  future,  when  the  history 
of  the  new  German  air  arm  is  written,  it 
will  describe  an  accomplishment  which  in 
such  proportion  does  not  easily  find  parallel. 
When,  a  few  years  ago,  the  first  secret  sum¬ 
mons  for  the  creation  of  the  new  German  air 
arm  went  out,  a  work  of  simply  gigantic  pro¬ 
portions  had  its  inception.  Even  today,  no 
one  can  quite  grasp  or  describe  the  extent  of 
this  building  accomplishment. 

I  entertained  only  recently  an  officer 
from  an  English  cruiser  that  had  been 
in  the  Battle  of  Crete.  His  ship  was  laid 
up  at  a  navy  yard  on  the  West  Coast 


for  repairs.  He  told  us  of  how  Crete 
had  been  ringed  by  the  British  Navy. 
But  the  Germans  just  dropped  right  in 
over  the  top,  and  the  Battle  of  Crete 
was  won  not  at  Crete:  The  Battle  of 
Crete  was  won  back  there  in  the  glider 
fields  of  Germany,  from  1921  on — for 
that’s  when  they  secretly  started. 

I  present  these  things  at  some  length 
to  give  you  a  picture  of  the  kind  of 
enemy  we  face.  And  now  I  hope  to  give 
you  some  kind  of  picture  of  the  type  of 
thing  which  an  air  conditioned  world 
can  be. 

In  the  first  instance,  we  have  seen  the 
great  episodes  of  defeat  and  retreat  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific.  You  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  the  first  line  of  defense, 
running  from  Hong  Kong  to  Manila 
and  out  to  Guam  and  up  to  Wake  and 
to  Kiska  Island  was  broken  in  the  first 
thrust  of  the  Japanese  by  air  power  at 
Pearl  Harbor;  and  the  second  line  of  de¬ 
fense,  which  came  down  through  the 
Burma  border,  through  Malaya,  through 
Kuchin,  Rabaul,  Howland,  Baker,  Pearl 
Harbor,  Dutch  Harbor,  was  broken  on 
December  7  at  Pearl  Harbor.  And  we 
know  the  sad  story  of  the  Malay  Penin¬ 
sula.  The  third  line  of  defense,  Thurs¬ 
day  Island,  Port  Moresby,  Tiji,  Samoa, 
Palmyra,  Pearl  Harbor,  Dutch  Harbor, 
is  under  strain  and  stress. 

The  fourth  line  of  defense  is  the  one 
that  General  MacArthur  is  apparently 
working  on  now.  It  runs  from  Ceylon 
across  to  Freemantel  and  over  to  Syd¬ 
ney,  Australia,  across  the  Tasman  Sea 
to  New  Zealand,  to  Marquesas,  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  to  Dutch  Harbor,  to  Kodiak, 
Alaska.  If  we  don’t  hold  that  line,  we 
get  out  of  the  Pacific — the  greatest  de¬ 
mocracy  rolled  back  by  an  organized 
horde  of  barbarians.  Why?  Because 
they  have  had  superiority  in  air  power, 
and  for  no  other  reason. 

I  don’t  think  this  is  the  time  (the 
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time  is  long  past — perhaps  it  never  ex¬ 
isted)  for  us  to  rest  upon  the  villainous 
complex  that  we  were  sold  out  short  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  After  all,  our  military 
merely  reflected  the  kinds  of  things  we 
as  a  national  people  had  developed  in 
'  our  consciousness  concerning  our  secur¬ 
ity  and  the  need  for  meeting  that  prob¬ 
lem  of  security.  I  think  we,  the  people 
of  the  schools  of  America,  have  got  to 
take  our  share — and  it  is  the  biggest 
share,  in  many  respects — of  the  blame. 
We  did  not  see  far  enough  ahead,  ten  or 
I  fifteen  years  ago,  to  develop  the  kind  of 
an  air  conditioned  education  so  that  we 
would  have  seen  these  possibilities.  If 
we  had,  the  military  would  have  re¬ 
acted  to  our  demands  for  them.  We  are 
.the  ones  that  are  responsible,  because 
we  have  been  in  a  sleep-walk  with  re- 
I  spect  to  aviation  education. 

The  thesis  of  the  morning  is  that  it  is 
a  challenge  to  the  American  schools  to 
meet  these  great  needs  that  are  before 
us. 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  to 
awake  to  the  ideas  that  we  live  in  an  air 
J  age,  not  a  stone  age,  not  a  bronze  age, 
I  not  an  iron  age,  not  an  age  of  the  horse 
I  and  buggy,  and  not  an  age  of  the  horse- 
I  less  carriage  any  more.  We  live  in  an 

!air  age,  and  the  meaning  of  that  is  just 
beginning  to  dawn  upon  us.  Man  has 
taken  wings  and  he  flies.  That  has  been 
the  greatest  revolution  of  all  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  revolutions  of  our  time:  greater 
than  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder, 
greater  than  printing,  greater  than  the 
steam  engine.  He  has  taken  wings  and 
he  has  revolutionized  his  world.  A  new 
I  dimension  of  human  experience  now,  in 
addition  to  length  and  breadth  and 
depth,  is  the  dimension  of  height,  and 

I  we  have  got  to  learn  how  to  live  in  the 
midst  of  it. 

Well,  what  was  the  world  we  have 
I  known  before?  There  was  the  wafer 


world  of  Homer’s  day.  A  kind  of  cock¬ 
eyed  world  to  us,  wasn’t  it?  Just  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  of  an  ellipse  with  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  in  the  middle  of  it — Mussolini  didn’t 
get  anything  new — and  the  lands  bor¬ 
dering  it,  and  a  jumping  off  place  out 
there  outside  of  Gibraltar  somewhere.  It 
was  an  intelligent  map  to  the  people  of 
that  day. 

And  then  Columbus  discovered  that 
you  could  go  a  little  bit  farther,  and 
Magellan  took  his  ships  all  the  way 
around,  and  a  new  concept  of  the  world 
emerged.  It  was  difficult  to  represent 
that  concept  on  a  map,  so  a  new  kind 
of  map  was  developed,  one  whose  persis¬ 
tence  among  us  has  just  vitiated  the 
teachings  of  a  modem  air  world  geogra¬ 
phy.  That  map  was  made,  you  know, 
by  the  simple  process  of  putting  a  piece 
of  paper  around  the  globe,  and  project¬ 
ing  the  points  at  the  top  and  bottom,  so 
to  speak,  giving  that  bad  distortion 
which  we  call  the  Mercator’s  projection. 

It  was  fine  for  sailing-ship  days.  Sea 
going  people  plotted  the  air  and  water 
currents  on  it  for  sailing  ships,  and  it 
was  a  good  map  for  its  day.  But  it  per¬ 
sisted  much  too  long.  Then,  after  the 
development  of  the  steamship,  we  came 
to  develop  a  kind  of  hemispheric  map. 
Guyot  took  his  orange  peel  globe,  you 
know,  and  he  slit  it  down  through  the 
continents  and  opened  it  up  into  a  three- 
ocean  arrangement.  When  he  had  done 
that,  we  began  to  develop  an  ocean  con¬ 
sciousness,  a  hemispheric  consciousness 
view  of  the  world.  On  the  basis  of  that, 
the  oceans  became  the  central  places, 
the  islands  became  the  points  at  which 
there  were  coaling  stations  and  naval 
bases  for  the  protection  of  ocean  com¬ 
merce,  which  went  past  great  bastions 
of  ocean  defense.  You  moved  into  the 
Pacific  from  the  east  if  you  went  by 
Singapore  or  up  through  the  Macassar 
Straits  or  around  by  Sydney.  You 
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moved  in  from  the  west  if  you  came 
through  Panama  or  around  the  Falk¬ 
land  Islands.  You  came  into  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Gibral¬ 
tar,  Scap>a  Flow.  You  went  into  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean  the  other  way — by  Suez, 
Good  Hope,  and  Aden.  America  devel¬ 
oped  a  kind  of  Pax  Brittanica  which  al¬ 
lowed  us  to  lie  behind  the  British  Navy 
and  say,  so  long  as  that  was  in  effect, 
God  and  the  British  Navy  had  the  sit¬ 
uation  well  in  hand.  We  stayed  out  of 
the  League  of  Nations  on  that  basis, 
devel(^)ed  our  two-ocean  navy  concept 
on  that  basis,  our  neutrality  act  on  that 
basis. 

But  the  air  world  has  made  that  thing 
obsolete.  We  live  today  in  an  air  world. 
The  map  now  would  not  be  that  Merca¬ 
tor’s  projection  at  all.  It  would  have  at 
its  center  the  North  Pole  and  would 
show,  therefore,  the  Arctic  Circle  and 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Equator 
as  the  extending  peripheral  lines  of  that 
rtiap.  It  would  have  the  longitudinal 
lines  running  in  radiations  out  from  the 
North  Pole.  It  would  show  seven-eights 
of  the  land  surface  of  this  globe  as  a 
Northern  Hemisphere,  not  a  Western 
Hemisphere,  a  map  which  makes  the 
continental  idea  a  myth. 

May  I  ask  you  a  question?  What  is 
the  ^ortest  distance  from  Tokyo  to 
Panama?  Many  of  you  would  say,  as 
have  hundreds  whom  I  have  asked  that 
question  in  the  last  few  weeks,  “Why, 
right  across  via  Pearl  Harbor  to  the 
Panama  Canal.”  Oh,  no  it  isn’t!  The 
shortest  distance  to  Panama  from  Jeqian 
is  via  Kiska,  Dutch  Harbor,  Kodiak, 
Sitka,  British  Columbia,  Western  Wash¬ 
ington,  Colorado,  Texas,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Panama.  And  we 
are  flying  those  distances,  and  we  are 
doing  it  in  stratosphere  flight — and  we 
are  dealing  with  an  enemy  that  doesn’t 
care  about  round  trips. 


Again:  The  distance  from  Norfolk. 
Virginia  and  Seattle  to  Moscow  is  the 
same.  The  distance  from  Berlin  to 
Alaska  and  from  Berlin  to  New  York 
City  are  the  same.  The  distance  from 
Tokyo  to  San  Diego  is  the  same  as  the 
distance  from  Tokyo  to  Minneap)olis— 
that  kind  of  an  air  world,  you  see. 

We  have  negelected  meteorology  also. 
If  we  hadn’t,  we  would  know  that  it 
is  much  better  flying  over  the  Arctic  in 
stratosphere  flight  than  over  the  equa¬ 
tor  in  stratosphere  flight. 

We  live  in  a  Northern  Hemisphere. 
That  fact  has  outmoded  completely,  in 
an  air  world,  the  geography  we  have 
taught  in  the  past. 

Well,  you  know  the  stories  about  the 
post-war  air  age — how  the  greatest  mi¬ 
grations  in  human  history  and  the  com¬ 
plex  and  interwoven  air  systems  are  go¬ 
ing  to  shrink  this  old  planet  even  more 
than  it  has  been  shrunk  now.  I  crossed 
the  continent  the  other  day  at  182  miles 
an  hour,  cruising  speed.  In  the  big 
bombers  which  we  have  developed  we 
are  going  to  fly  four  hundred  miles  an 
hour.  After  this  war  is  over,  if  we  are 
able  to  establish  the  kind  of  a  pax  hu¬ 
manity  that  we  need,  we  shall  be  taking 
off  from  here  and  dropping  down  in 
Paris  in  an  overnight  flight.  We  shall 
be  running  across  the  North  Pole  to 
Moscow  in  just  a  few  hours. 

These  are  not  fantastic  things,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  These  things  are  now 
technical  realities.  We  have  got  to  be 
able  to  educate  our  youngsters  to  live 
in  an  air  world. 

We  spent,  for  example,  three  billion 
dollars  in  twenty  years  on  aviation. 
Last  year  we  appropriated  twelve  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  one  year.  We  are  lined 
up  to  spend  approximately  sixty  billion 
dollars  on  aviation  in  the  next  three 
years.  Well,  can  you  conceive  the  effect 
of  sixty  billion  dollars  spent  on  aviation. 
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in  our  economy?  Do  you  realize  that,  in 
comparison  with  that  unknowable  figure 
— sixty  billion — we  spent  on  aviation, 
prior  to  our  war  development,  only  one- 
sixth  as  much  per  annum  as  we  spent 
on  cigarettes,  that  we  spent  only  one- 
fourth  as  much  per  annum  as  we  spent 
on  beer?  Now  we  come  to  a  sudden  rec¬ 
ognition  of  an  air  age — sixty  billion 
dollars  in  three  years.  I  can’t  conceive 
it,  you  can’t  conceive  it. 

But  let  us  not  have  any  Pearl  Har¬ 
bors  in  American  education.  Let’s  be 
getting  ready  for  that  kind  of  a  world, 
in  addition  to  the  haste  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  getting  young  men  and  young 
women  ready  for  the  emergency  of  try¬ 
ing  to  win  that  world  for  ourselves.  We 
either  fly  or  die.  It  would  be  much  bet¬ 
ter,  wouldn’t  it,  if  we  could  resolve  to 
fly  and  live? 

Well,  the  American  school  is  the  air 
age  arsenal.  The  American  school  ought 
to  heed  the  words  of  General  Milch  of 
the  Third  Reich,  in  which  he  said, 
“Whoever  has  the  youth,  has  the  fu¬ 
ture!”  (We  have  heard  that  one  be¬ 
fore.)  And  then  he  added,  “There  is  no 
other  sphere  in  which  these  words  are 
more  to  the  point  than  in  aviation.” 

They  train  135,000  flyers  a  year.  We 
had,  in  1937,  in  comparison  to  the  Axis, 
eighteen  thousand  flyers,  as  against 
their  two  and  a  half  million,  reserve  and 
active.  We  have  produced,  through  the 
Civilian  Pilot  Training  Program — and 
many  of  you  in  the  colleges  here  have 
had  your  epic  part  in  that  program — 
seventy  thousand  flyers  in  two  and  a 
half  years — making  up  70  percent  of  our 
total  flying  strength  of  one  hundred 
thousand. 

It  was  a  great  epic  that  Secretary 
Hinckley,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  conceived  back  there  when  it 
was  needed.  The  terrible  situation  we 
would  have  been  in  now,  had  he  not  had 
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that  great  vision,  statesmanlike  fore¬ 
sight,  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

But  one  hundred  thousand  is  a  very 
minor  figure,  and  one  of  the  main  rea¬ 
sons  why  we  are  experiencing  difficulty 
now  in  getting  flyers  is  that  we  haven’t 
that  great,  great  reservoir  of  flying  peo¬ 
ple  that  Goering  praised  so  highly  as  the 
fundamental  thing  in  producing  aviation 
workers. 

So  we  come  into  a  long  war,  a  war  in 
which  the  youngsters  in  your  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades  are  going 
to  have  to  deal  the  knock-out  blows. 
Look  over  those  high  school  student  as¬ 
semblies  when  you  go  back  next  week, 
and  you  will  be  looking  at  the  boys  and 
girls  who  must  deal  the  knockout  blow 
to  Germany  and  Japan.  They  are  the 
ones.  Are  we  going  to  get  them  ready 
for  it  in  any  way  we  can?  We  shall 
either  have  them  air  conditioned  by  bul¬ 
let  and  shrapnel  holes,  or  we  shall  air 
condition  them  to  come  back  alive. 

Now,  the  schools  are  the  manpower 
arsenals.  The  possibilities  are  there, 
and  nowhere  else.  We  know  the  growth 
and  development  curves  of  the  high 
school  youth.  We  are  the  ones  who  can 
deal  with  them  most  constructively.  We 
have  got  to  get  them  ready. 

Specifically,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?  There  are  two  great  problems: 
the  training  of  technicians  for  factory 
and  for  ground  activity  for  servicing  air¬ 
craft — and  the  schools  of  .\merica  may 
well  be  justly  proud  of  the  job  they 
have  been  doing  in  conjunction  with  the 
Office  of  Education  in  that  great  voca¬ 
tional  training  project.  It  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  go  on.  But  we  have  got  to  be 
able  to  do  another  job  that  hasn’t  yet 
been  done;  namely,  a  general  education 
job  in  aviation.  Many  a  boy  is  not  in 
the  Air  Corps  now  because  his  mother 
won’t  let  him  fly.  She  would  let  him 
drive  a  jalopy  all  over  the  crowded 
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streets  and  highways  of  the  country,  at 
the  rate  of  forty  thousand  deaths  a 
year,  but  she  won’t  let  him  fly.  Thus 
one  of  our  greatest  problems  is  the  air 
conditioning  of  the  adult  population  of 
our  country. 

But  we  want  to  come  into  the  realm 
of  that  big  reservoir  which  lies  below 
pre-flight  training.  And  so  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  without  the  diabolical 
point  of  view  of  the  German  and  the 
Jap  systems  of  developing  aviators,  we 
want  democratically  to  infuse  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  an  air  world  into  our  youngsters 
in  the  elementary  schools. 

May  I  ask  you,  where  were  the  young¬ 
sters  who  were  voting  upon  the  League 
of  Nations  issues  in  ’21,  ’22,  ’23,  and 
’24 — where  were  they  in  ’15,  ’16.  ’17? 
You  see,  the  elementary  school  does 
have  a  real  determining  effect,  doesn’t 
it,  upon  the  attitudes  of  youngsters  and 
upon  the  votes  which  express  them? 

In  the  high  schools,  we  want  to  do 
two  things:  first,  of  course,  the  general 
education  job  required  by  an  air-con¬ 
scious  world.  And  then  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  also  in  promoting  a  one-  or  two- 
year  sequence,  as  you  should  want  to 
develop  it,  or  the  elements  of  aeronau¬ 
tics.  There  is  good  text  material.  It  can 
easily  be  taught  from  the  ninth  grade 
through  the  twelfth.  The  conception  of 
aviation  on  a  pre-flight  basis  can  be  had 
with  only  four  or  five  weeks  of  algebra, 
and  you  can  give  a  good  course  without 
any  algebra  whatever  in  the  background, 
al^ough  the  algebra  and  the  trigonome¬ 
try  would  be  advantageous. 

Plan  your  program  in  such  a  way  that 
you  can  put  into  your  curriculum  next 
year  a  course  dealing  with  the  air  world 
and  with  the  elements  of  aeronautics. 
The  research  committee  of  the  Office  of 
Education  and  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
has  twenty  experts  and  twenty  commit¬ 


tees  going  into  the  various  subject  mat-  1 
ter  fields  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
the  data.  ! 

When  you  go  back  to  your  respective 
communities,  try  to  organize  faculty 
committees  on  this  problem.  Get  them  I 
to  studying  the  problems  of  developing  | 
the  introductionos  of  aviation  concepts 
in  all  of  the  subject  matter  fields.  Get 
out  into  your  communities  and  you  will 
find  World  War  I  fliers  there  who  are 
eager  to  help  you  organize  recreational 
clubs  in  glider  building,  and  possibly  j 
even  glider  flying,  in  your  high  schook.  I 
Encourage  your  teachers  to  get  indoc¬ 
trinated  with  the  air  point  of  view. 

We  are  working  with  teachers’  col¬ 
leges  now.  I  shall  give  you  one  exam¬ 
ple.  For  instance,  in  an  eastern  institu¬ 
tion  courses  on  the  teaching  of  aviation  ' 
in  the  industrial  arts  departments  of 
high  schools  are  being  organized.  In  ad-  ; 
dition  a  course  on  the  air  conditioning  4 
of  general  subjects  is  also  being  planned. 

One  of  the  large  graduate  schools  of 
education  is  going  to  give  courses  in  the 
teaching  of  technical  aviation,  in  the 
teaching  of  aviation  in  the  industrial 
arts,  and  in  the  teaching  of  aviation  m 
the  general  curriculum. 

We  are  moving  westward  and  soon  we 
shall  be  coming  into  this  territory  to  en¬ 
courage  similar  undertakings.  But  in 
all  of  this  there  is  no  centralized  dicta-  , 
tion  even  of  a  course  of  study  or  of  a  f 
curriculum.  Recognizing  that  the  Ameri-  ' 
can  school  is  a  grass  roots  development  I 
of  the  American  community,  and  that  j 
the  school  and  the  community  and  de-  I 
mocracy  go  hand  in  hand,  the  point  of  ' 
view  of  this  joint  committee  represent-  j 
ing  these  agencies  of  our  government,  3 
sponsored  by  the  War  and  Navy  Depart-  5 
ments  also,  is  to  try  to  encourage  the  | 
school  people  and  the  college  people  of  | 
America  to  realize  that  they  live  in  a  ; 
new  air  world.  I 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  calls  for 
statesmanship.  It  calls  for  a  farsighted¬ 
ness  that  sees  the  world  as  a  whole.  Go 
up  in  an  airplane  and  see  the  rainbow. 
You  will  see  all  of  it — that  great  circle 
as  a  whole.  And  when  one  sees  the 
world  as  a  whole,  he  sees  a  new  element 
there,  a  new  dimension  of  life.  It  is  an 
air  world,  and  we  are  short-changing  our 
youngsters  if  we  do  not  recognize  that 
thing. 

Can  we  be  any  more  than  a  hundred 
years  behind  our  poets?  Tennyson  told 
us; 

For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye 
could  see, 

Saw  the  vision  of  the  world  and  all 


The  wonder  that  would  be: 

Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce. 
Argosies  of  magic  sails. 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight. 

Dropping  down  with  costly  bales; 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting, 

And  there  rained  a  ghastly  dew. 

From  the  nation’s  air  navies 
Grappling  in  the  central  blue. 

We  have  to  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
job  of  saving  democracy  and  America 
in  an  air  world  that  is  going  to  require 
the  development  of  supreme  air  power 
so  that  those  navies  of  the  airy  blue  may 
be  our  navies,  coming  out  victorious, 
prepared  to  hold  the  peace  through  air 
supremacy. 


PRE-INDUCTION  TRAINING:  YOUTH  FACES  WAR  AND  PEACE 

Irvin  E.  Rosa,  Chairman 
Sub-Committee  on  Pre-Induction  Training 

The  demand  of  the  armed  forces  for  quality  of  men  inducted.  The  service 


men  and  women  who  possess  the  under¬ 
standings,  skills,  and  other  qualifications 
for  war  service  has  brought  a  deluge  of 
materials  from  various  agencies.  The 
need  for  reviewing  this  mass  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  developing  guiding  principles 
therefrom  prompted  the  Commission  on 
Research  and  Service  to  appoint  a  sub¬ 
committee  for  this  purpose  comprised  of 
T.  H.  Broad,  principaJ  of  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  High  School,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma; 
Glen  E.  Eye,  principal  of  University 
High  School,  Madison,  Wisconsin;  and 
Irvin  E,  Rosa  (Chairman),  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
This  report  on  principles  of  pre-induc¬ 
tion  training  of  high  school  youth  was 
prepared  by  this  committee. 

Although  the  report  deals  largely  with 
boys,  it  is  meant  to  apply  equally  to 
girls.  It  does  not  contemplate  a  separate 
curriculum  for  each.  It  is  intended  to 
assist  schools  in  meeting  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  services  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  youth  who  will  join  them,  on 
the  other. 

Why  Pre-induction  Training  in  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools? — The  armed  forces  do 
not  anticipate  a  short  war.  It  is  impera¬ 
tive,  therefore,  to  continue  a  strong 
emphasis  on  pre-induction  training.  The 
influence  of  pre-induction  responsibility 
on  the  secondary  school  need  not  be 
antagonistic  to  a  desirable  post-war  edu¬ 
cational  pattern. 

The  service  man  with  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  training  is  the  most  effective  fight¬ 
ing  man.  He  is  also  the  man  most  likely 
to  survive  combat. 

The  final  product  of  military  and 
naval  training  depends  largely  on  the 


man  who  will  benefit  most  from  such 
training  is  the  one  who  presents  the 
soundest  foundation  on  which  training 
can  be  built.  Pre-induction  training  b 
concerned  with  providing  this  founda¬ 
tion. 

With  the  lowering  of  the  induction 
age  to  eighteen,  the  armed  forces  must 
look  to  the  secondary  schools  to  provide 
the  foundation  on  which  to  build  post¬ 
induction  training. 

What  Are  the  Characteristics  of  a 
Competent  Service  Man?^  —  Every 
school  can  provide  experiences  to  help 
meet  the  common  needs  of  life  in  the 
armed  forces.  Five  specific  needs  which 
should  be  met  are:  (a)  an  understanding 
of  the  issues  of  the  war;  {b)  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  nature  of  life  in  the  services, 
including  the  operation  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  and  the  processes  of  induc¬ 
tion;  (c)  a  development  of  physical  fit¬ 
ness  and  physical  and  mental  health; 
{d)  skills  in  the  fundamental  language 
areas  of  listening,  reading,  speaking,  and 
writing;  and  (e)  the  ability  to  compute 
with  accuracy  and  assurance. 

A  secondary  school  of  any  size  and 
in  any  location  meets  the  common  re¬ 
quirements  of  all  high  school  students 
for  pre-induction  when  it  has  included 
these  five  needs  in  the  curriculum  and 
when  it  has  placed  much  emphasis  on  a 
high  degree  of  achievement  in  each  area 
of  these  common  needs. 

a.  Every  service  man  should  under¬ 
stand  the  issues  of  the  War.  The  man 

1  The  committee  is  indebted  to  Major  Ralph  C. 
Wenrich,  the  Pre-induction  Training  Branch,  Army 
Service  Forces,  for  much  of  the  content  and  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  phase  of  this  report  dealing  with  the 
needs  of  the  Army. 
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who  realizes  that  this  is  his  fight  serves 
more  wholeheartedly  and  intelligently 
than  the  man  who  merely  gives  unrea¬ 
soning  obedience.  He  should  understand 
the  background  of  the  war,  be  familiar 
with  the  geography  of  the  theatres  of 
action,  be  able  to  follow  intelligently  the 
course  of  events. 

Instruction  in  the  following  areas  may 
well  be  given  an  important  place  in  the 
secondary  school  pre-induction  training 
program : 

1.  The  democratic  principles  which  we  seek  to 
maintain,  and  the  basic  conflict  with  Axis 
policies  and  aggression. 

2.  The  fundamental  causes  of  the  war,  and 
the  events  which  led  to  the  participation  of 
the  United  States. 

3.  The  geography  of  this  war,  its  global  char¬ 
acter  and  strategic  areas.  The  way  in  which 
the  typ>e  of  war  depends  on  geographic  con¬ 
ditions,  the  problems  of  resources  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  people  and  space. 

4.  The  natural  and  human  resources  of  the 
United  States.  The  importance  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual — both  the  civilian  and  the  service 
man — in  our  organization  for  war.  Produc¬ 
tion,  distribution,  and  agencies  of  control 
are  important  elements  in  the  total  conflict. 

b.  Every  prospective  service  man 
should  understand  the  nature  of  military 
and  naval  life.  Many  young  men  at  the 
time  of  induction  undergo  a  needlessly 
great  emotional  strain  because  they  do 
not  know  what  they  face.  Advance 
knowledge  about  the  Services  can  help 
them  greatly  in  adjusting  readily  to 
military  and  naval  life.  Every  prospec¬ 
tive  inductee  will  be  helped  by  learning: 

1.  The  operation  of  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

2.  The  processes  of  induction,  classification 
and  assignment. 

3.  The  organization  of  various  branches  of 
the  Services. 

4.  The  vocabulary,  customs  and  insignia  of 
the  Services  to  which  he  might  be  assigned. 

5.  The  range  of  occupational  specialties  in  the 
Services. 

6.  The  problems  of  group  living  peculiar  to 
life  in  the  Services. 

7.  The  opportunities  for  education,  specializa¬ 
tion,  specialized  training,  and  promotion 
with  special  reference  to  post-war  jobs. 


c.  Every  service  man  must  be  physi¬ 
cally  fit  to  fight  and  live.  Physical  fit¬ 
ness  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  man 
in  uniform.  Vigor,  stamina,  and  the 
ability  to  maintain  good  health  under 
conditions  of  military  and  naval  life 
involve  optimum  physical  development, 
knowledge  of  disease  transmission,  ways 
to  avoid  common  diseases,  and  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  rules  of  sanitation  and  per¬ 
sonal  hygiene.  Skill  in  the  procedures 
of  first  aid  and  knowledge  of  proper  food 
selections  are  important  considerations. 

Good  mental  as  well  as  physical 
health  is  extremely  important.  Freedom 
from  excessive  worry,  fear,  anger,  and 
frustration  will  enable  the  service  man 
to  adjust  more  readily  to  military  and 
naval  life  and  to  perform  his  duties  more 
effectively. 

Pre-induction  training  in  the  areas  of 
physical  and  mental  health  should 

1.  Be  planned  with  awareness  of  the  specific 
demands  of  life  in  the  Services. 

2.  Work  for  the  optimum  physical  develop¬ 
ment  of  every  individual,  rather  than  for 
mass  attainment  of  a  set  of  high  standards. 

3.  Recognize  that  the  individual  should  pro¬ 
gress  continuously  toward  physical  fitness. 

4.  Provide  every  potential  inductee  with  the 
knowledge,  attitudes,  and  skills  required  for 
personal  hygiene  and  emergency  treatment 
of  injuries.  (The  distinction  between  first 
aid  and  medical  aid  should  be  made  clear.) 

The  Services  need  few  men  with  out¬ 
standing  physical  prowess.  They  do 
need  men  who  develop  their  bodies  to 
optimum  efficiency.  The  school  can  give 
invaluable  assistance  to  the  inductee  by 
providing  conditioning  which  enables 
him  to  enter  easily  into  the  physical 
routine  of  the  post-induction  period. 

d.  Every  service  man  should  have 
command  of  basic  language  skills.  Exact, 
simple  communication  is  essential  in 
warfare.  Orders  must  be  given,  trans¬ 
mitted  and  received  promptly.  Printed 
instructions  must  be  read  as  a  basis  for 
some  post-induction  training.  The  read- 
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ing  of  notices  and  writing  of  letters  are 
common  experiences. 

In  general,  language  abilities  and  un¬ 
derstandings  which  the  school  may  em¬ 
phasize  in  pre-induction  work  as  follows: 

I.  Listening  skill:  understanding  orders  and 
commands  readily;  ability  to  learn  from 
oral  instructions  and  to  memorize  orders 
and  instructions  given  orally. 

3.  Reading  skill:  reading  notices,  orders  and 
simple  daily  reports  easily  and  accurately; 
reading  training  manuals,  other  instruc¬ 
tional  materials,  and  newspapers  with  un¬ 
derstanding. 

3.  Speaking  skill:  reporting  briefly  and  accur¬ 
ately  the  results  of  missions  and  observa¬ 
tions;  telling  clearly  how  to  carry  out 
simple  tasks,  speaking  distinctly. 

4.  Writing  skill:  ability  to  write  or  print 
legibly;  to  spell,  capitalize  and  punctuate 
at  a  basic  functional  level;  to  fill  out 
forms;  to  use  customary  patterns  of  writ¬ 
ten  language  as  in  titles,  letter  forms,  ad¬ 
dresses,  requisitions,  and  receipts;  to  take 
notes  and  to  carry  on  personal  correspond¬ 
ence. 

5.  Vocabulary:  familiarity  with  a  basic  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  vocabulary  that  will  help 

'  the  inductee  to  become  oriented  quickly  to 
his  new  life. 

6.  Orientation  through  literature:  understand¬ 
ing  derived  from  reading  well-selected  ma¬ 
terials  on  the  issues  of  war,  the  nature  of 
military  and  naval  life,  and  the  course  of 
events. 

Officer  candidates  can  use  to  advan¬ 
tage  experience  in  public  speaking  and 
assistance  on  personal  speech  problems. 
Familiarity  with  the  forms  of  corres¬ 
pondence  used  by  the  Services  will  be 
helpful  to  those  inductees  who  will  be 
assigned  as  clerks,  administrative  non¬ 
commissioned  officers,  cashiers,  and 
bookkeepers. 

e.  Every  service  man  should  be  able 
to  compute  with  accuracy  and  assurance. 
The  simple  processes  of  arithmetic  enter 
to  a  surprising  degree  into  the  daily  life 
of  the  service  man.  He  needs  arithmetic 
in  managing  his  personal  finances,  and 
to  some  extent  in  traveling.  With  few 
exceptions,  he  must  also  use  arithmetical 


skills  in  his  work.  Estimating  distances, 
weight,  and  size  is  a  common  experience. 
Some  service  men  employ  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  processes  in  converting  scales  given 
on  maps  to  actual  distances.  The  cook 
or  baker  computes  the  quantities  re¬ 
quired  for  the  various  ingredients  in 
mixing  dough.  Non-commissioned  offi¬ 
cers  in  charge  of  personnel  and  property 
accounting  and  clerks  use  arithmetic 
constantly. 

High  schools  may  profitably  organize 
a  special  course  in  simple  mathematics 
for  those  boys  who  will  be  subject  to 
induction  in  two  years  or  less.  The  work 
may  include  considerable  practice  in 
problems  met  in  military  or  naval  situa¬ 
tions  involving  the  basic  skills  of  addi¬ 
tion,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division;  fractions  and  decimals,  as  well 
as  whole  numbers;  scales,  tables,  graphs, 
ratio,  angular  measure  and  simple  for¬ 
mulas;  estimation  of  reasonable  answers, 
and  judgments  of  distance,  space,  direc¬ 
tion,  time,  weight  and  number. 

More  advanced  mathematics  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  pre-induction  training  for 
those  boys  who  may  eventually  be  as¬ 
signed  to  units  of  the  Specialized  Train¬ 
ing  Programs.  Students  especially  tal¬ 
ented  in  mathematics  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  take  algebra,  plane  and  solid 
geometry  and  trigonometry.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
proportion  of  men  needing  advanced 
mathematics  in  the  Services  is  small. 

Every  Service  Man  needs  Basic  Oc¬ 
cupational  Skills.  —  Practically  every 
American  service  man  is  trained  for 
basic  combat.  In  addition,  nine  out  of 
ten  are  taught  to  perform  specialized 
tasks.  There  are  specialists  among  those 
men  whose  primary  job  is  to  fight.  There 
are  also  specialists  among  those  for 
whom  actual  combat  is  secondary. 

The  Army  alone  has  listed  about  650 
specialties  for  which  soldiers  were  re¬ 
quired  in  1943.  Of  those,  some  300  jobs 
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have  direct  civilian  counterparts  while 
approximately  350  are  classified  solely 
as  military  specialties,  many  of  which 
j  utilize  some  elements  of  civilian  skills. 
Obviously  the  supply  of  inductees 
with  experience  which  enables  them  to 
adapt  readily  to  jobs  in  the  armed  forces 
has  decreased.  The  lowering  of  the  draft 
I  age  means  a  lowering  in  the  extent  of 
occupational  experience  represented  in 

Ithe  whole  group  of  inductees.  The  bur¬ 
den  of  post-induction  training  is  thereby 
increased.  Since  time  is  a  vital  factor  in 
war,  it  is  essential  to  find  some  means 
of  keeping  the  post-induction  training 
period  as  short  as  possible  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  standards  of  competence. 

Some  schools  can  provide  the  basic 
occupational  skills  for  specialized  pre¬ 
induction  needs.  No  school  can  offer 
specialized  training  for  all  the  armed 
forces  jobs.  Some  schools  may  be  un¬ 
able  to  provide  training  in  any  special¬ 
ized  field.  All  schools  should  be  certain 
that  specialized  training  is  offered  only 
when  a  thorough  program  can  be  pro¬ 
vided.  Many  students  in  the  secondary 
schools  will  profit  from  study  in  the 
basic  specialized  pre-induction  training 
courses  issued  jointly  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment  and  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  as  a  part  of  or  in  lieu  of  the 
conventional  courses  they  replace.  A 
school  should  determine  the  scope  of  its 
I  ability  to  offer  training  in  the  specialized 
‘  fields  by  carefully  assessing  its  own 
capacity  in  terms  of  available  equip¬ 
ment,  competence  of  instruction,  and  an 
j  analysis  of  the  skill  requirements  in  each 
'  specialized  field. 

How  Schools  Can  Help  Meet  Armed 
Services  Occupational  Needs. — Schools 
may  organize  one  or  more  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  types  of  pre-induction  training. 

II.  Basic  pre-vocational  training  appropriate 
as  a  foundation  for  a  large  number  of  jobs. 

(Courses  such  as  fundamentals  of  machines 
or  electricity  are  examples  of  this  type  of 


preliminary  preparation.  They  are  in  effect 
courses  in  applied  science. 

2.  Training  related  to  a  family  of  jobs,  or 
occupational  areas,  requiring  closely  related 
skills  and  accompanying  information  and 
understandings;  for  example,  auto  mechan¬ 
ics  and  communications. 

3.  Training  which  provides  specific  occupa¬ 
tional  skills  in  one  or  more  specialties  (unit 
skill  type  of  pre-induction  training.) 

Pre-induction  training  courses  should 
center  upon  the  skills  utilized  in  those 
occupations  absorbing  large  numbers  of 
men,  those  in  which  current  shortages 
exist,  and  those  which  require  an  extend¬ 
ed  period  of  time  in  which  to  attain 
competence. 

Pre-induction  Training  for  the  Spe¬ 
cialized  Training  Programs. — A  highly 
important,  but  relatively  small,  group 
of  men  entering  the  Services  (approxi¬ 
mately  one-fifth  of  the  graduating  boys 
of  the  nation)  will  be  selected  to  attend 
college  at  the  end  of  their  basic  training 
period.  These  men  may  participate  in 
the  advanced  Specialized  Training  Pro¬ 
grams.  The  kind  of  preparation  which 
these  men  will  need  differs  significantly 
from  that  required  by  the  mass  of  pros¬ 
pective  inductees,  but  the  common  needs 
mentioned  above  are  fundamental.  These 
boys  are  destined  to  provide  high-level 
technical  and  professional  services;  the 
foundation  of  their  college  training  must 
be  given  them  in  school.  They  will  be 
trained  in  such  fields  as  medicine,  en¬ 
gineering,  languages  and  psychology.  It 
is  recommended  that  the  selected  stu¬ 
dents  who  may  qualify  for  such  ad¬ 
vanced  training  emphasize  in  their  high 
school  course  of  study  mathematics, 
physics,  history,  English  and,  wherever 
possible,  a  modem  foreign  language.  All 
schools  have  the  responsibility  for  train¬ 
ing  this  group.  For  them  the  general 
educational  offering  of  the  high  school 
is  likely  to  be  the  most  appropriate  pre¬ 
induction  training. 

Pre-induction  Training  Materials  for 
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Guidance  Workers. — With  war  service 
probable  for  all  physically  able  boys, 
and  possible  for  many  girls  as  well, 
the  school’s  guidance  program  becomes 
tremendously  important.  Youth  who  are 
to  be  effective  in  the  war  and  in  the 
peace  which  follows,  need  assistance  in 
planning.  Several  sources  of  current  in¬ 
formation  and  suggestions  are  available 
to  the  guidance  worker.  Most  compre¬ 
hensive  of  these  is  Education  for  Vic¬ 
tory,  bi-weekly  publication  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education.  In  the  November 
15,  1943,  issue  of  that  publication  is  a 
special  guidance  report  dealing  specifi¬ 
cally  with  this  problem  in  terms  of  the 
needs  of  service  men.  Military  jobs  are 
listed,  useful  publications  are  annotated, 
and  suggested  procedures  are  outlined 
for  securing  a  background  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  students. 

All  schools  have  the  immediate  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  providing  a  counseling 
program  that  will  assure  students  sound 
help  in  training  for  that  branch  of  the 
service  where  they  will  be  most  effective, 
retraining  in  the  basic  skills  where  ne¬ 
cessary,  getting  a  familiarity  with  the 
processes  of  induction,  orientation  to 
military  life,  and  an  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  readaptation  to  civilian 
life  following  the  war.  Such  guidance 
should  begin  in  the  eleventh  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  tenth  grade.  In  most  schools 
this  will  require  more  personnel  and  time 
devoted  to  guidance  than  is  ordinarily 
provided. 

Pre-induction  Training  and  the  High 
School  Curriculum.  —  Pre-induction 
training,  concerned  with  many  phases  of 
the  preparation  of  the  potential  service 
man,  cannot  be  a  single  course.  It 
should  be  an  educational  program.  The 
entire  range  of  school  activities  can  aid 
in  making  the  prospective  inductee 
strong  in  body,  eager  to  do  his  share, 
conscious  of  the  problems  to  be  solved 
by  the  war  and  the  peace,  able  in  the 
use  of  the  printed  and  spoken  word,  and 


ready  for  training  in  a  military  job.  The 
range  of  possible  contributions  by  var¬ 
ious  departments  of  the  school  is  broad. 
The  whole  boy  is  involved  and  by  the 
same  token,  every  a^ct  of  his  training. 

Each  school  must  decide  for  itself 
what  aspects  of  the  pre-induction  train¬ 
ing  program  it  will  initiate  and  how  its 
curriculum  will  be  adjusted  to  make  its 
voluntary  contribution  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  future  soldiers  to  whom  it 
is  responsible. 

The  Victory  Corps,  sponsored  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  has  provided 
an  impetus  and  pattern  for  adjusting  the 
schools  to  war.  It  can  be  useful  to  all 
schools  in  suggesting  a  curricular  organ¬ 
ization  for  current  adjustments. 

The  adjoining  outline  summarizes 
suggestions  which  the  local  school  may 
consider  in  mapping  out  the  courses 
which  will  meet  pre-induction  training 
needs  and  which  are  in  accordance  with 
the  local  program  of  instruction. 

Services  of  the  Pre-induction  Training 
Branch.  —  In  addition  to  assisting 
schools  through  its  official  publications, 
the  Pre-induction  Training  Branch, 
Headquarters,  Army  Service  Forces  will 
assist  national  and  regional  educational 
groups  by  providing  speakers  and  dis¬ 
cussion  leaders  for  meetings,  confer¬ 
ences,  and  workshops  on  problems  of 
pre-induction  training.  There  are  Pre¬ 
induction  Training  Branches  in  each  of 
the  nine  Service  Commands  with  officers 
in  charge  who  know  Army  needs.  They 
are  available  on  call  to  state  and  local 
educational  authorities.  School  officials 
may  request  this  consultant  service 
through  their  respective  State  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Education. 

Implications  for  Post-war  Education. 
— The  flexibility  which  some  schools 
have  exhibited  in  making  curricular  ad¬ 
justments  to  war  needs  must  become  an 
essential  characteristic  of  all  schools 
when  they  face  the  necessity  for  quick 
adaptation  to  the  post-war  period.  To 
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the  degree  that  schools  have  done  excel-  By  way  of  summary,  school  officials 
lent  jobs  in  adjusting  curricula  to  the  may  (a)  Become  familiar  with  the  pub- 

needs  of  youth  during  the  present  peri-  lications  of  the  United  States  Office  of 

od,  all  schools  must  prepare  not  only  to  Education  in  which  are  digests  and  lists 
conserve  the  advance  but  to  meet  the  of  materials  prepared  by  and  in  collab- 

requirements  of  youth  following  the  war  oration  with  various  branches  of  the 

in  a  more  realistic  manner.  armed  forces;  (b)  Make  certain  that  a 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  LOCAL  PRE-INDUCTION  PROGRAM 

1.  Needs  of  Every  Service  Man  I.  Curriculum  and  Extra-curriculum  Provisions 

Modification  of  present  senior  social  studies  course  to  in¬ 
clude  topics  as  previously  stated  or  special  short-term 
courses,  four  to  ten  weeks  in  length,  for  seniors.  Assembly 
programs,  film  showings,  panel  discussions. 

Units  on  military  and  naval  life  in  social  studies  and  Eng¬ 
lish  courses;  group  orientation  course  or  homeroom  proj¬ 
ects;  club  work;  assembly  programs  with  Selective  Service 
officials  and  other  authorities  as  speakers;  film  showings. 
Experience  in  the  high  school  English  classes,  directed 
specifically  to  armed  forces  needs  as  previously  stated. 
Program  for  discovering  and  correcting  remediable  physical 
defects;  physical  education  program  adjusted  to  military  and 
naval  needs  and  to  capacities  of  the  individual  boys;  special 
health  and  hygiene  course  for  i6-  and  17-year-old  students, 
or  special  units  on  health  and  hygiene  added  to  high  school 
science  courses;  first  aid  course  stressing  physiological  prin¬ 
ciples  and  basic  procedures;  units  on  nutrition  included  in 
science  courses  and  proper  food  selection  stressed  in  cafeteria 
and  home  rooms;  emphasis  in  guidance  on  good  mental 
health. 

Ability  to  compute  with  assur-  Special  mathematics  course  for  most  sixteen  and  seventeen- 
ance  and  skill.  year-old  students. 

11.  Job  Skills  Needs  II.  Curriculum  Provisions 

Elementary  skills  and  knowledge  Special  pre-induction  courses  or  special  emphasis  in  regular 
useful  as  foundation  for  many  courses  on:  fundamentals  of  electricity,  shopwork,  machines, 
military  jobs.  radio  and  automotive  mechanics.  They  are  in  effect  courses 

in  Applied  Science  with  prevocational  emphasis. 

Closely  related  skills  and  knowl-  Vocational-type  courses  half-day  in  length  accompanied  by 

edge  in  a  family  of  jobs  or  broad  related  courses  in  remaining  half-day.  May  be  provided  in 

occupational  areas,  e.g.,  auto  me-  vocational  schools,  trade  schools,  or  general  high  schools 

chanics,  machine  shop  practice,  with  appropriate  shop  facilities, 

aircraft  mechanics  or  communi¬ 
cations. 

Unit-skill  in  one  or  more  jobs  Vocational-type  units  recommended  for  boys  with  some 

specialties,  e.g.,  automotive  elec-  foundation  and  with  limited  time  before  induction.  May 

tricity.  be  offered  in  any  school  with  adequate  shop  and  instruc¬ 

tional  facilities. 

III.  Army  and  Navy  Specialized  III.  Curriculum  Provisions 

Training  Program  Needs  Curriculum  adjustments  to  meet  all  the  common  needs  out- 
(College  Program)  lined  in  Part  I.  In  addition  war-oriented  college  prepara¬ 

tory  sciences,  mathematics,  English  history,  and  a  modern 
foreign  language.  For  students  in  upper  25  percent  on  na¬ 
tional  scholastic  aptitude  norms. 


An  understanding  of  the  issues 
of  the  War 

An  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  military  and  naval  life. 

Command  of  basic  language  skills. 
Fitness  to  fight  and  live. 
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local  high  school  program  includes  the  establish  a  program  if  the  school  is  in  a 


above  listed  common  needs;  (c)  Check 
up  through  appropriate  measures  chosen 
locally  on  the  effectiveness  of  a  program 
with  respect  to  the  common  needs,  es¬ 
tablishing  refresher  or  remedial  pro¬ 
grams  when  it  appears  desirable;  (d) 
Assess  a  school’s  ability  to  provide  in¬ 
structions  and  training  in  one  or  more 
basic  specialized  training  areas  and 


position  to  offer  sound  and  worth  while 
training  and  instruction;  (e)  Furnish 
adequate  guidance  in  helping  students 
plan  for  effective  war  service  and  for 
adaptation  to  post-war  living;  and  (/) 
Remember  that  the  mass  of  printed 
material  being  sent  to  you  from  all 
sources  is  to  be  considered  suggestive 
rather  than  prescriptive. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
EXPENDITURES  OF  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Donald  M.  Mackenzie 
Technical  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities 

As  PART  of  its  policy  of  stimulating  recommendations  of  the  National  Com- 


the  maintenance  of  educational  excel¬ 
lence  among  its  membership,  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Colleges  and  Universities  of 
the  North  Central  Association  calls  for 
a  report  covering  one  area  of  college  or¬ 
ganization  and  administration  every 
other  year.  Pursuant  to  this  require¬ 
ment,  all  member  institutions  submitted 
in  1940  a  report  of  their  financial  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  1939-40.  The 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has  made  an  analysis  of  these  data 
from  which  have  been  constructed  new 
percentile  tables  for  the  weighted  edu¬ 
cational  expenditure  per  student,  the 
weighted  stable  income  per  student,  and 
the  debt  per  student.  A  report  of  this 
analysis  has  been  published  in  the 
Quarterly.^  Further  examination  of 
these  data  has  indicated  that  interesting 
comparisons  may  be  made  among  the 
members  of  the  Association  when  they 
are  grouped  according  to  location.  The 
present  study  reports  the  variations  in 
the  amount  spent  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses  found  among  member  institutions 
when  they  are  grouped  by  states,  areas, 
and  regions. 

The  data  for  the  fiscal  year  1939-40 
were  submitted  by  the  institutions  on  a 
form  identical  with  that  used  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  and 
which  is  in  general  conformity  with  the 

1  John  Oliver  and  A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  “An  Anal¬ 
ysis  of  Financial  Data  of  the  Higher  Institutions 
of  the  Association  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1939-40,” 
North  Central  Association  Quarterly,  XVI 
(April,  1942),  430-47. 


mittee  on  Standard  Reports  for  Institu¬ 
tions  of  Higher  Education.  Expendi¬ 
tures  for  administration  and  general 
expense,  resident  instruction,  library, 
and  plant  operation  and  maintenance 
are  included  in  determining  the  educa¬ 
tional  expenditure  of  an  institution. 
Expenditures  for  organized  research,  ex¬ 
tension  services,  auxiliary  activities,  and 
capital  outlay  are  not  included.  The 
study  is  based  upon  the  reports  of  205 
institutions;  because  of  conditions  pe¬ 
culiar  to  them,  all  junior  colleges  and 
all  Catholic  institutions  were  excluded. 
All  calculations  were  made  from  un¬ 
grouped  distributions. 

The  North  Central  Association  ter¬ 
ritory  includes  twenty  states:  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyo¬ 
ming.  For  the  purpose  of  classifying 
the  member  institutions  on  the  basis  of 
location  the  following  arbitrary  areas 
were  set  up: 

Eastern:  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan. 

North-Central:  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  Illinois. 

South-Central:  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma, 
and  Arkansas. 

North-Western:  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Nebraska. 

South-Western:  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona. 

Further,  all  institutions  have  been 
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classified  as  being  in  one  of  two  regions: 
the  North-East,  (composed  of  the  East¬ 
ern  and  the  North-Central  areas),  and 
the  South-West  (composed  of  the  South- 
Central,  the  North-Western,  and  the 
South-Western  areas). 

There  are  two  factors  among  others 
which  may  influence  the  amount  of 
money  spent  for  educational  purposes 


tion  in  each  of  the  areas.  For  the  latter 
comparisons  the  institutions  have  been 
grouped  according  to  the  type  of  organi¬ 
zation  based  upon  a  classification  scheme 
recently  adopted  by  the  North  Central 
Association  which  is  as  follows: 

Group  /.  Institutions  offering  two-year  pro¬ 
grams  beyond  high  school  graduation. 
(None  included  in  this  study.) 


TABLE  I 

Median  Weighted  and  Unweighted  Educational  Expenditure  per  Student  for  Each 
State  in  the  North  Central  Association  Territory  ‘ 


State 

NuifBER  OP 
Institutions 

Median  Educatic 

Weighted 

)NAL  Expenditure 

Unweighted 

Arizona . 

3 

S311 

$3” 

Arkansas . 

6 

'94 

239 

Colorado . 

6 

aiS 

278 

Illinois . 

270 

316 

Indiana . 

14 

244 

308 

Iowa . 

*3 

217 

281 

Kansas . 

14 

185 

236 

Michigan . 

IS 

2S9 

323 

Minnesota . 

10 

339 

258 

Missouri . 

19 

303 

288 

'Nebraska . 

10 

iSS 

232 

New  Mexico . 

3 

300 

200 

North  Dakota . 

3 

258 

258 

Ohio . 

31 

289 

33* 

Oklahoma . 

s 

aiS 

2IS 

South  Dakota . 

9 

191 

332 

West  Virginia . 

5 

213 

213 

Wisconsin . 

12 

24s 

276 

All  Institutions . 

20s 

241 

392 

in  an  institution,  one  being  the  type  of 
control  and  the  other  the  nature  of  the 
organization  of  the  institution.  In  this 
report  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
study  the  effect  of  these  factors  by  ( i ) 
comparing  institutions  of  the  same  t3rpe 
of  control  (public  and  private)  in  each 
of  the  areas,  and  ( 2 )  by  compiaring  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  same  typie  of  organiza- 

'  Although  it  is  included  m  the  total  in  Table 
I,  the  state  of  Wyoming  is  not  listed  in  this 
table  or  in  Table  II  since  it  has  only  one  insti¬ 
tution.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Colleges  and 
Universities  not  to  divulge  information  which 
would  identify  individual  institutions. 


Group  II.  Institutions  offering  only  bachelor’s 
degrees  in  a  single  unitary  organization. 
Group  III.  Institutions  offering  master’s  de¬ 
grees  and/or  professional  degrees  in  a 
total  of  not  more  than  three  separately 
organized  units. 

Group  IV.  Institutions  offering  doctor’s  de¬ 
grees  (PhD,  ScD,  EdD)  and  institutions 
offering  master’s  degrees  and/or  profes¬ 
sional  degrees  in  a  total  of  four  or  more 
separately  organized  units. 

In  previous  studies  made  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Colleges  and  Universities  the 
membership  has  been  classified  as  lib¬ 
eral  arts  colleges,  teachers  colleges,  tech¬ 
nological  institutes,  and  universities.  It 
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is  believed  that  the  new  group  classifica¬ 
tion  provides  groups  of  institutions  more 
homogeneous  in  the  nature  of  their  organ¬ 
ization  and  administration  since  institu¬ 
tions  similarly  organized  and  offering 
work  of  the  same  level  (undergraduate, 
graduate,  etc.)  are  now  grouped  together. 
The  problems  of  each  of  these  groups  are 
similar  in  nature. 


the  enrollment  figure.'  Various  weights 
are  assigned  to  enrolments  under  1,050 
students  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  efficiency  found  in  smaller  en¬ 
rolments  since  it  costs  more  per  student 
to  maintain  a  comparable  educational 
program  for  a  small  student  body  than 
it  does  for  a  large  one. 

The  second  of  the  bases  upon  which 
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Fig.  I. — Median  Weighted  Educational  Expenditure  per  Student  por  all  Instituttons  in 
Each  or  the  States  in  the  North  Central  Association  Territory 


As  indicated  in  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graphs,  the  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
report  differences  among  the  member 
institutions  in  the  amount  spent  for 
educational  purposes  in  each  of  the 
states,  areas,  and  regions  of  the  North 
Central  Association  territory.  The  com¬ 
parisons  are  made  on  two  bases.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  study  of  the  weighted 
educational  expenditure  per  student,  a 
figure  which  is  derived  by  dividing  the 
total  educational  expenditure  (as  de¬ 
fined  in  a  foregoing  paragraph)  by  the 
number  of  full-time  students  enroled 
and  multiplying  by  a  weight  assigned  to 


comparisons  are  made  is  a  study  of  the 
unweighted  educational  expienditure  per 
student.  This  figure  is  derived  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  weighted  figure  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  correction  for  the  size  of 
enrolment  is  not  applied. 

A  study  of  the  weighted  educational 
expenditure  per  student  for  each  insti¬ 
tution  reveals  some  interesting  variations 
among  the  members  of  the  Association. 
There  is  considerable  variation  in  this 

*  For  a  discussion  of  Uie  derivation  of  the 
weighting  technique  see  J.  D.  Russell  and  F.  W. 
Reeves,  “Finance”  Chapter  II  in  The  Evaluation 
of  Higher  Institutions,  Vol.  VII.  Chicago:  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1935. 
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figure  when  the  institutions  are  grouped  the  tendency  for  the  states  having  higher 
according  to  the  state  in  which  they  are  median  weighted  expenditures  also  to 
located  and  the  median  for  each  state  have  larger  numbers  of  institutions.  Of 
is  determined.  Table  I  presents  the  the  seven  states  ranking  above  the  me- 
data  for  each  of  the  states.  The  same  dian  for  all  institutions,  five  have  twelve 
data  are  shown  graphically  in  Figure  i.  or  more  institutions  each.  Further,  of  the 
From  this  table  it  will  be  observed  that  eleven  states  having  medians  below  that 
the  range  in  state  weighted  medians  is  for  all  institutions,  eight  have  fewer 


TABLE  II 

Rank  of  States  Included  in  the  North  Central  Association  Territory  on  Median 
Weighted  and  Unweighted  Educational  Expenditure  Per  Student 


Rank  on  Median  Educational  Expenditure 


State 


Weighted 


Unweighted 


Arizona . 

Ohio . 

Illinois . 

Michigan . 

North  Dakota 


Wisconsin. 
Indiana. . . 
Minnesota 

Iowa . 

Colorado . . 


Oklahoma.  .  . 
W'est  Virginia 

Missouri . 

New  Mexico. 
Arkansas .... 


South  Dakota 

Kansas . 

Nebraska. . . . 


from  $155  for  the  institutions  located  in  than  twelve  institutions  each.  These 
Nebraska  to  $311  for  those  located  in  data  suggest  possible  lines  of  investiga- 
Arizona.  The  amount  spent  in  the  lat-  tion  relative  to  the  factors  to  be  con- 
ter  state  is  about  twice  that  spent  in  the  sidered  in  a  geographical  analysis  of  the 
former.  The  median  weighted  educa-  financial  support  of  institutions  of  higher 
tional  expenditure  pier  student  for  all  in-  learning. 

stitutions  is  $241.  Seven  of  the  states  Also  presented  in  Table  I  are  the 
— Arizona,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  median  unweighted  educational  expendi- 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin —  tures  per  student  for  the  institutions  of 
?how  median  weighted  expenditures  each  state.  The  table  indicates  that  the 
above  the  median  for  all  institutions,  median  unweighted  educational  expen- 
while  four  states — Arkansas,  Kansas,  diture  per  student  for  all  institutions  is 
Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota — show  $292.  The  range  in  unweighted  medians 
median  weighted  expenditures  of  less  for  the  various  states  is  from  $332  in 
than  $200  per  student,  considerably  be-  South  Dakota  to  $200  in  New  Mexico, 
low  the  median  for  all  institutions.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  weighted  me¬ 

in  passing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  dian  for  all  institutions  and  the  range 
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in  weighted  state  medians  is  somewhat 
below  these  unweighted  figures.  As¬ 
suming  that  the  correction  for  size  of 
enrolment  is  an  accurate  correction,  it 
is  apparent  that  many  institutions  in 
the  territory  are  operating  with  enrol¬ 
ments  too  small  to  permit  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  the  facilities  at  hand. 

The  relationship  among  the  states  on 


In  order  to  develop  further  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  geographical  location 
and  the  educational  expenditure  per  stu¬ 
dent,  the  states  were  grouped  according 
to  areas  as  defined  in  a  foregoing  para¬ 
graph  and  the  median  weighted  educa¬ 
tional  expenditure  per  student  calcu¬ 
lated  for  all  member  institutions  within 
each  of  the  five  areas.  These  data  are 


TABLE  III 

Median  Weighted  Educaxional  Expenditure  Per  Student  for  Public  and  Private  Institu¬ 
tions  or  THE  North  Central  Association  Classified  According  to  Location 


Area  and  Region 

Number  of  Institutions 

Median  Weighted  Educational 
Expenditure  per  Student 

Public 

Private 

AU 

long 

Private 

All 

Eastern . 

2S 

40 

6S 

$252 

$272 

North-Central . 

20 

42 

62 

HRf^l 

260 

263 

South-Central . 

22 

22 

44 

168 

202 

North-Western . 

12 

10 

229 

156 

182 

South-Western . 

10 

mm 

243 

299 

251 

North-East . 

4S 

278 

253 

265 

South-West . 

44 

mm 

mm 

23s 

168 

202 

All  Institutions . 

89 

116 

254 

235 

241 

the  weighted  and  unweighted  median 
educational  expenditure  per  student  is 
further  demonstrated  in  Table  II  which 
presents  the  rank  of  each  of  the  states 
on  weighted  and  unweighted  median 
educational  expenditure  per  student. 
An  inspection  of  the  table  will  reveal 
some  degree  of  similarity  in  the  ranks 
of  the  states  on  the  two  factors;  the 
rank  correlation  is  .53.  For  the  most 
part  the  changes  in  rank  are  five  points 
or  less.  The  greatest  change  in  rank 
appears  in  the  case  of  South  Dakota. 
Among  all  the  eighteen  states  this  state 
ranks  first  on  the  unweighted  educa¬ 
tional  expenditure  basis  but  ranks  six¬ 
teenth  on  the  weighted  figure  basis.  It 
seems  apparent  that  the  financial  re¬ 
sources  of  the  institutions  of  this  state 
are  to  some  degree  less  effectively  ap¬ 
plied  because  of  small  enrolments  than 
are  the  resources  of  the  institutions  in 
other  states  of  the  territory. 


shown  in  Table  III  and  in  Figure  2.  It 
is  at  once  apparent  from  an  inspection 
of  the  table  that  as  one  moves  west  and 
south  from  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
North  Central  Association  territory  the 
weighted  educational  expenditure  per 
student  decreases  with  the  one  exception 
of  the  South-Western  area,  where  the 
median  weighted  expenditure  falls  be¬ 
tween  the  medians  for  the  North-Cen¬ 
tral  and  the  South-Central  areas.  The 
eastern  area  median  weighted  educa¬ 
tional  expenditure  per  student  is  49 
percent  (approximately  $90)  greater 
than  that  of  the  North-Western  area. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  areas 
with  the  lowest  median  weighted  expen¬ 
ditures  include  much  of  what  in  recent 
years  became  known  as  the  ‘dust  bowl”; 
the  financial  condition  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  in  this  area  seems  to  be  directly 
related  to  and  to  reflect  the  agricultural 
conditions  therein. 
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When  the  five  areas  are  grouped  into 
two  regions  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
median  weighted  expenditure  of  the 
North-E^t  region  is  $63,  or  31  p>ercent, 
greater  than  that  of  the  South-West  re¬ 
gion. 

Table  III  also  presents  data  for  insti¬ 
tutions  grouped  according  to  t)T)e  of 
control  and  classified  according  to  loca¬ 
tion.  From  the  table  it  is  seen  that  the 
median  public  institution  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  spending  a  weighted  figure  of  $19 
more  per  student  for  educational  purposes 
than  the  median  private  institution,  the 
medians  being  $254  and  $235,  resp>ec- 
tively.  When  these  two  groups  of  institu¬ 
tions  are  classified  according  to  location, 
some  interesting  comparisons  may  be 
drawn.  The  pattern  for  the  public  institu¬ 
tions  is  the  same  as  that  for  all  institu¬ 
tions — the  greatest  median  weighted  ex¬ 
penditure,  $278,  is  in  the  Eastern  area 
and  the  least,  $229,  is  in  the  North-West¬ 
ern  area,  with  the  South-Western  area 


falling  between  the  North-Central  and 
the  South-Central  areas. 

The  median  public  institution  in  the 
North-East  region  is  represented  by  a 
weighted  figure  of  $278  p)er  student,  or 
$43  more  than  the  median  public  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  South-West  region. 

A  study  of  the  data  for  the  private 
institutions  reveals  a  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  pattern  when  the  median  weighted 
expenditures  per  student  for  the  resp)ec- 
tive  areas  are  compared.  The  South- 
Western  area  leads  with  a  median 
weighted  expenditure  of  $299,  although 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  are 
only  two  private  institutions  in  this  area. 
The  North-Central  area  is  next  with  a 
median  weighted  exp>enditure  of  $260 
and  the  North-Western  area  is  the  low¬ 
est  with  a  median  of  $156.  The  range 
in  the  medians  by  areas  for  the  private 
institutions  is  $143  as  compared  with  a 
range  of  $49  for  the  public  institutions. 

When  the  private  institutions  of  the 
North-East  and  the  South-West  regions 


isasea  on  uoooe  Base  Map,  united  states,  iNo.  to.  By  permission  of  the  University  of  Cfucago  rress 

Fig.  2. — ^Median  Weighted  Educational  Expenditure  per  Student  for  all  Institutions  in 
Each  of  Five  Areas  in  the  North  Central  Association  Territory 
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are  compared  it  is  found  that  the  me¬ 
dian  North-East  institution  spends  $85 
more  than  the  median  South-West  insti¬ 
tution  spends,  the  comparable  figure  for 
the  public  institutions  being  $43. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  from  Table  III 
that  on  a  weighted  figure  basis  the  me¬ 
dian  public  institution  in  the  Association 
is  spending  somewhat  more  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes  than  the  median  private 
institution.  It  is  also  apparent  that  dif¬ 
ferences  among  the  areas  and  between 


diture  per  student  is  $292  for  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association,  $360  for  the 
private  institutions,  and  $261  for  the 
public  ones.  A  comparison  of  this  table 
with  Table  III  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  as  far  as  the  financial  data  may  be 
considered  indicative,  the  private  insti¬ 
tutions  as  a  group  are  spending  more 
per  student  to  support  their  educa¬ 
tional  programs  financially  than  are  the 
public  institutions,  but  that  the  public 
institutions  are  able  to  apply  more  ef¬ 


TABLE  IV 

Median  Unweighted  Educational  Expenditure  Per  Student  for  Public  and  Private  Insti¬ 
tutions  OF  THE  North  Central  Association  Classifio)  According  to  Location 


Area  and  Region 

Number  or  Institdtions 

Median  Weighted  Educational 
Expenditure  per  Student 

Public 

Private 

All 

PubUc 

Private 

All 

Eastern . 

25 

40 

65 

mmm 

$321 

North-Central . 

30 

42 

63 

301 

South-Central . 

22 

32 

44 

353 

North-Western . 

12 

10 

33 

239 

253 

South-Western . 

10 

■■ 

12 

257 

309 

265 

North-East . 

45 

137 

396 

321 

308 

South-West . 

44 

■■ 

78 

340 

368 

252 

All  Institutions . 

89 

116 

205 

361 

306 

292 

the  regions  in  median  weighted  educa¬ 
tional  expenditures  per  student  are 
greater  among  the  private  institutions 
than  among  the  public  ones. 

With  the  superiority  of  the  North- 
E^t  region  established  with  reference 
to  educational  quality  (insofar  as  this 
is  reflected  by  the  weighted  educational 
expenditure  per  student),  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  determine  whether  there  are 
similar  differences  in  the  unweighted 
educational  expenditure  figures.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  unweighted  figure 
represents  the  actual  amount  of  money 
spent  per  student  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses  without  a  correction  for  the  size 
of  enrolment.  The  data  in  this  respect 
for  the  areas  and  regions  under  consid¬ 
eration  are  presented  in  Table  IV.  The 
unweighted  median  educational  expen¬ 


ficiently  their  financial  resources  toward 
their  educational  programs  than  are  the 
private  institutions.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  weighted  figure  for 
each  institution  is  based  upon  the  size 
of  the  enrolment  (as  explained  in  a 
foregoing  paragraph)  and  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  institutions,  in  general,  have  larger 
enrolments  than  do  the  private  institu¬ 
tions. 

Among  the  public  institutions,  the 
Eastern  area  shows  the  greatest  median 
unweighted  educational  expienditure  and 
the  South-Central  the  least.  The  North- 
Western  area  shows  the  third  highest  un¬ 
weighted  expenditure  but,  as  was  pwinted 
out  in  Table  III,  it  showed  the  lowest 
weighted  educational  expenditure  per 
student.  The  median  institution  in  the 
North-East  region  spent  $56  more  per 
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Student  than  did  the  median  institution 
in  the  South-West  region  on  an  un¬ 
weighted  basis. 

Among  the  private  institutions  the 
greatest  unweighted  median  expenditure 
per  student  is  again  found  in  the  East¬ 
ern  area  and  the  least  in  the  North- 
Western  area,  the  figures  showing  a 
steady  decrease  from  the  east  to  the 
west  with  the  exception  of  the  South- 
Western  area.  Again  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  there  are  only  two  private  in¬ 
stitutions  in  this  area.  The  median 
North-East  region  private  institution 
spends  over  $50  more  per  student  than 


penditure  data  was  made  upon  this 
basis,  the  results  of  which  appear  in 
Tables  V  and  VI. 

It  is  strikingly  clear  from  Table  V 
that  as  the  complexity  of  the  institution 
increases  the  weighted  educational  ex¬ 
penditure  per  student  also  increases. 
For  the  simple,  unitary  organization  of 
the  Group  II  institutions  the  median 
weighted  educational  expenditure  is 
$202 ;  for  the  Group  III  institutions  the 
median  weighted  expenditure  is  $251, 
and  for  the  large  and  complex  institu¬ 
tions  of  Group  IV  it  is  $310.  This  trend 
is  the  same,  both  when  the  institutions 


TABLE  V 


Median  Weighted  Educational  Expenditure  Per  Student  for  Institutions  of  Groups  II, 
III,  AND  rV  Classified  According  to  Region  and  Type  of  Control 


Region  and  Control 

Number  of  Institutions 

Median  Weighted  Educational 
Expenditures  per  Student 

Group 

11 

Group 

HI 

Group 

IV 

All 

Group 

II 

Group 

III 

Group 

IV 

AU 

North-East . 

54 

SO 

23 

127 

$232 

I273 

S343 

$265 

South-West . 

33 

24 

31 

78 

116 

211 

261 

303 

Public . 

37 

18 

34 

89 

213 

252 

310 

2S4 

Private . 

SO 

S6 

10 

116 

196 

251 

3S7 

23s 

All  Institutions . 

87 

74 

44 

20s 

302 

251 

310 

241 

does  the  median  South-West  private  in¬ 
stitution  on  an  unweighted  basis. 

It  is  evident  from  Table  IV  that  the 
actual  amount  of  money  spent  per  stu¬ 
dent  for  educational  purposes  is  greater 
among  member  institutions  of  the 
North-East  region  than  it  is  in  the 
South-West  region  and  that,  in  general, 
it  is  greater  among  the  private  institu¬ 
tions  than  among  the  public  institutions. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  para¬ 
graph,  the  North  Central  Association 
has  adopted  a  group  classification  for 
its  member  colleges  based  upon  the 
complexity  of  the  organization  of  the 
institution.  In  order  to  have  figures 
concerning  educational  expenditures  for 
institutions  of  comparable  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  an  analysis  of  the  ex- 


are  classified  according  to  location  and 
according  to  control. 

When  each  of  the  three  groups  is 
classified  according  to  location,  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  North-East  region  show 
a  median  weighted  expenditure  greater 
than  the  median  weighted  expenditure 
of  the  South-West  region  in  each  of  the 
three  groups;  the  greatest  difference  is 
found  in  the  Group  II  institutions  where 
the  median  weighted  expenditure  of  the 
North-East  institutions  is  twice  that  of 
the  South-West  institutions  and  the 
least  difference  is  found  in  the  Group 
III  institutions,  the  median  weighted 
expenditure  in  the  North-East  region 
being  less  than  a  third  greater. 

When  the  institutions  are  classified 
according  to  control  both  the  public  and 
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the  private  institutions  show  increases  Although  the  figures  for  all  institu- 
in  the  weighted  educational  expenditure  tions  show  similar  increases  from  Group 
from  Group  II  through  Group  IV.  II  through  Group  IV  as  in  the  weighted 

The  relationship  between  the  public  figures  shown  in  Table  V,  the  range  is 

and  the  private  institutions  is  not  con-  not  as  great,  being  about  $25  for  the  un- 
sistent  when  they  are  classified  accord-  weighted  figures  as  compared  with  a 

ing  to  the  group  to  which  they  belong,  little  over  $100  for  the  weighted  figures. 

The  median  weighted  educational  ex-  The  same  trend  is  also  true  when 
penditure  in  Group  II  public  institu-  Groups  II,  III,  and  IV  are  classified  ac¬ 
tions  is  about  $16  greater  than  that  of  cording  to  region  and  type  of  control, 

private  institutions.  In  Group  III  the  In  each  group  the  institutions  of  the 

TABLE  VI 

Median  Unweighted  Educational  Expenditure  Per  Student  for  Institutions  of  Groups 
II,  III,  AND  IV  Classified  According  to  Region  and  Type  of  Control 


Group  Group  Group 
II  III  IV 

$299  S310  $343 

234  *53  263 

234  250  310 

303  304  361 

286  301  310 

expenditures  are  approximately  equal  North-East  region  show  a  greater  me- 
but  in  Group  IV  the  median  private  in-  dian  unweighted  educational  expendi- 
stitution  exceeds  the  median  public  in-  ture  per  student  than  do  the  institutions 
stitution  by  $47.  of  the  South-West  region.  The  Group 

Table  V,  then,  again  reveals  the  IV  institutions  show  the  greatest  differ- 
greater  median  weighted  expenditures  in  ence  ($80)  while  the  differences  for 
the  North-East  region  over  the  South-  Groups  II  and  III  are  less  ($65  and  $57, 
West  region  but  reveals  also  a  different!-  respectively). 

ation  between  public  and  private  insti-  The  greatest  difference  among  the 
tutions  when  the  t3qje  of  organization  groups  when  they  are  classified  accord- 
is  taken  into  account.  The  tendency  for  ing  to  type  of  control  appears  in  Group 
the  more  complexly  organized  institu-  II  where  there  is  a  difference  of  about 
tions  to  spend  more  per  student  for  their  $70  between  the  public  and  the  private 
educational  programs  is  clearly  evident,  institutions,  whereas  the  difference  be- 
With  this  picture  of  weighted  educa-  tween  Groups  III  and  IV  in  this  respect 
tional  expenditures  among  the  member  is  slightly  over  $50  in  each  case, 

institutions  classified  according  to  group  The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn 

in  mind,  it  is  interesting  to  draw  a  pic-  from  Table  VI  is  that  although  the  ac- 

ture  upon  the  basis  of  the  unweighted  tual  amount  of  money  spent  per  student 

figures  for  the  educational  expenditures  for  educational  purposes  increases  some- 

per  student  for  the  same  groups  of  in-  what  as  the  complexity  of  the  institu- 
stitutions.  These  data  are  presented  in  tion  increases,  the  range  from  group  to 
Table  VI.  group  is  not  so  great  as  it  appears  to 


Median  Weighted  Educational 
Expenditures  per  Student 


Region  and  Control 

Number  op  Institutions 

Group 

II 

Group 

III 

Group 

IV 

All 

North-East . 

South-West . 

54 

33 

50 

24 

23 

21 

127 

78 

Public . 

37 

18 

34 

89 

Private . 

50 

56 

10 

II6 

All  Institutions . 

87 

74 

44 

205 
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be  in  the  amount  spent  on  a  weighted 
basis.  In  all  groups  the  North-East  re¬ 
gion  institutions  show  greater  unweighted 
expenditures  per  student  than  do  the 
South-West  institutions  and  the  private 
institutions  exceed  the  public  institutions 
in  all  groups  on  this  basis. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

From  the  foregoing  data  a  number  of 
significant  points  may  be  summarized: 

1.  When  the  medians  for  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  each  state  are  calculated  for 
the  weighted  and  the  unweighted  educa¬ 
tional  expenditure  per  student,  there 
are  wide  variations  from  state  to  state. 

2.  Institutions  located  in  the  eastern 
area  of  the  Association’s  territory  spend 
the  most  per  student,  and,  in  general, 
as  one  travels  toward  the  western  edge 
of  the  territory  the  amount  decreases. 
This  is  true  for  the  weighted  and  for 
the  unweighted  expenditures  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes. 

3.  Private  institutions  show  a  lower 
median  weighted  educational  expendi¬ 
ture  per  student. 

4.  For  each  of  the  three  groujjs  of  in¬ 
stitutions  considered  the  institutions  of 
the  North-E^t  region  show  both  a 
higher  median  weighted  and  a  higher 
median  unweighted  educational  expendi¬ 
ture  per  student  than  do  the  institutions 
of  the  South-West  region. 

5.  In  weighted  educational  expendi¬ 
ture  per  student  the  public  institutions 
exceed  the  private  institutions  in  Group 
II,  are  about  the  same  in  Group  III, 
but  in  Group  IV  the  private  institutions 
exceed  the  public. 

6.  In  the  unweighted  educational  ex¬ 
penditure  per  student  the  private  insti¬ 
tutions  exceed  the  public  institutions  in 
each  of  the  three  groups  under  consider¬ 
ation. 

7.  As  the  complexity  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  increases,  as  defined  by  Groups 
II,  III,  IV,  the  amount  of  weighted  and 


unweighted  educational  expenditure  per 
student  increases. 

A  consideration  of  the  foregoing  data 
leads  to  a  number  of  conclusions  of  gen¬ 
eral  significance. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  institutions 
of  the  North-East  region  are  superior 
to  those  in  the  South-West  region  both 
on  a  weighted  and  unweighted  educa¬ 
tional  expenditure  per  student  basis.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that,  as  in  all 
cases  where  comparative  figures  based 
upon  averages  for  groups  are  employed, 
there  are  many  individual  exceptions. 
But  all  the  analyses  made  on  a  regional 
basis  consistently  point  to  a  difference 
between  the  two  regions  in  favor  of  the 
North-East  region.  This  seems  to  point 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  effect,  the 
North  Central  Association  is  maintain¬ 
ing,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  two 
sets  of  financial  standards  for  its  mem¬ 
ber  colleges.  It  may  be  argued  that  this 
difference  is  not  important  since  the 
trend  in  accrediting  is  likely  to  be  away 
from  standardization  and  that  the  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  future  will  be  laid  upon 
the  maintenance  of  procedure  designed 
to  stimulate  member  colleges  to  achieve 
their  stated  objectives.  Nevertheless, 
the  Association  is  interested  in  main¬ 
taining  standards  of  educational  excel¬ 
lence,  wherever  the  emphasis  may  be 
laid. 

This  cleavage  in  the  territory  of  the 
Association  may  be  even  more  pro¬ 
nounced  than  the  evidence  from  the  fi¬ 
nance  data  would  indicate.  In  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  there  is  a  high  degree  of  correlation 
between  educational  expenditure  per  stu¬ 
dent  and  other  criteria  of  institutional 
excellence,  it  would  appear  to  be  per¬ 
missible  to  assume  that  the  difference 
between  the  regions  is  not  confined  to 
the  financial  support  of  the  program 
alone,  but  that  the  entire  program  of  the 
institutions  in  each  of  the  regions  will 
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show  differences  in  quality.  Further  in-  A  second  point  of  interest  brought  out 
vestigation  in  this  direction  should  be  by  the  analyses  is  concerned  with  the 
profitable.  position  of  the  private  institutions. 

The  question  may  legitimately  be  While  it  will  be  noticed  that  they  are  in 
raised  as  to  whether  a  relatively  weak  general  spending  more  actual  dollars 
institution  applying  for  accreditation  in  per  student  than  are  the  public  institu- 
the  North-Eiast  region  might  be  denied  tions,  yet  because  of  their  smaller  en- 
admission  to  the  Association  whereas  if  rolments  their  resources  can  be  less  ef- 
the  same  institution  were  located  in  the  ficiently  applied.  While  this  evidence 
South-West  region  it  might  be  granted  does  not  permit  final  judgment  on  the 
accreditation.  The  wisdom  of  this  pol-  relative  quality  of  the  educational  pro- 
icy  may  be  open  to  question  in  view  of  grams  in  public  and  in  private  institu- 
the  high  degree  of  student  mobility  from  tions,  it  does  suggest  the  desirability  of 
area  to  area.  making  further  investigation. 
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Complexity  of  Mental  Processes  in 
Science  Testing,  by  Frederick  T.  How¬ 
ard.  Teachers  College  Contribution  to 
Education,  No.  879.  New  York:  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  1943. 
Pp.  v+54. 

The  problem  of  this  study  involves  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions:  (i)  Can  the  items  of  an 
objective  (science)  test  be  placed  along  a 
continuum  from  mere  memory  to  a  degree  of 
association  and  integration?  (2)  Do  “ex¬ 
perts,”  “good”  students,  and  “poor”  students 
judge  items  to  be  of  the  same  complexity? 
(3)  What  relationship  does  complexity  of 
items  bear  to  difficulty,  achievement  validity 
and  to  mental  ability  validity?  (4)  Are  tests 
composed  of  specific  items  and  tests  composed  of 
complex  items  equivalent  measures  of  science 
achievement  and  also  of  mental  ability?  (5) 
What  percentage  of  the  total  variance  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  principal  components  of  the 
matrix  of  subtest  intercorrelations? 

In  the  brief  but  excellent  account  of  previ¬ 
ous  investigations  it  is  stated  that  no  report  of 
a  direct  study  of  test  item  complexity  has 
been  found.  Orleans  rated  items  as  to  com¬ 
plexity  but  with  rather  low  reliability.  Such 
investigators  as  Thorndike,  Lashley,  Peterson, 
Wood,  Tilton,  Bedell,  Ballard  and  finally  Ty¬ 
ler  and  McConnell  leave  the  problem  of  the 
relation  of  the  higher  mental  abilities  to  the 
lower  mental  abilities  without  much  agree¬ 
ment. 

The  Cooperative  General  Science  Test,  for 
college  students.  Form  1937,  was  decided  upon 
for  use  in  this  study.  Six  science  experts,  six 
good  students  and  six  poor  ones  were  asked 
to  rate  each  of  the  180  items  using  a  psycho¬ 
physical  method  somewhat  similar  to  that  de¬ 
veloped  by  Thurstone  and  Chave.  Raters  well 
acquainted  with  test  content  can  reliably  place 
the  items  along  a  complexity  scale.  The  re¬ 
liability  of  the  complexity  values  is  directly 
related  to  the  rater’s  knowledge  of  content  and 
the  degree  of  estimated  complexity  is  in¬ 
versely  related  to  the  student-raters’  knowl¬ 
edge  of  content. 

Data  from  seven  different  colleges  were 
available  on  the  Cooperative  General  Science 
Examination  and  the  American  Council  Psy¬ 
chological  Examination.  Following  through 


statistical  study,  it  is  concluded  that  there  is 
no  significant  relationship  between  complexity 
as  judged  by  good  and  poor  students  and 
validity  of  items  as  measures  of  intelligence; 
there  b  a  low  but  significant  relationship  to 
item  validity  as  measures  of  science  achieve¬ 
ment  and  to  their  difficulty;  the  values  as¬ 
signed  by  the  less  able  students  revealing  the 
greater  amount  of  relationship;  item  com¬ 
plexity  may  be  said  to  have  a  real  identity. 

The  160  most  valid  items  were  used  to  con¬ 
struct  a  series  of  sub-tests.  Factorial  analysis 
of  sub-test,  tbtal  test  and  psychological  test  in¬ 
tercorrelations  reveals  three  factors  which  ac¬ 
count  for  more  than  85  percent  of  the  total 
variance,  the  chief  one  to  be  identified  as 
“whatever  makes  for  science  achievement.”  A 
second,  much  smaller,  drops  out  when  the 
psychological  test  is  omitted ;  and  a  third,  very 
small,  appears  to  be  related  to  item-complex¬ 
ity.  Thb  contribution  will  hold  a  worthy 
place  in  the  long  Ibt  of  Teachers  College  edu¬ 
cational  investigations. 

James  P.  Porter 

Ohio  University 

The  Education  of  Teachers,  edited  by 
David  M.  Trout.  Lansing:  The  Michi¬ 
gan  Cooperative  Teacher  Education 
Study,  1943.  Pp.  x-l-200. 

This  publication  on  the  education  of  teach¬ 
ers  b  a  symposium  with  contributions  by 
twenty-nine  authors.  They  were  selected  from 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Michigan  State 
College,  teachers  colleges,  and  liberal  arts 
colleges  which  educate  teachers,  and  also  from 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  Kellogg  Foundation. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  b  to  describe 
teacher  education  in  Michigan,  to  report  cer¬ 
tain  studies  on  the  improvement  of  teacher 
education  and  to  disseminate  suggestions  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  solution  of  problems. 

The  plan  of  the  book  and  of  the  studies 
presented  in  it  were  made  at  a  two-day  con¬ 
ference  by  those  who  are  the  authors  as  a 
project  of  the  Commbsion  on  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  American  Council  on  Education 
which  was  represented  in  Michigan  by  a 
Teacher  Education  Committee  of  Thirteen 
who  are  leaders  in  the  State. 
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The  chapters  are  concerned  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  aspects  of  teacher  preparation:  role 
and  function;  recruitment,  selection,  and  guid¬ 
ance;  general  education;  the  study  of  human 
development  as  a  phase  of  teacher  prepara¬ 
tion;  pre-service  professional  education;  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand;  the  visitation  of  beginning 
teachers;  in-service  professional  development; 
community  relations;  the  evaluation  of  teach¬ 
ing  success ;  the  contributions  of  summer  schools 
and  graduate  study;  extension  and  corre¬ 
spondence  study;  inter-institutional  working 
relationships;  questionnaire  study  of  trends 
in  policies  and  practices;  current  emphases 
that  have  developed;  and  two  concluding 
chapters  on  the  story  of  the  Michigan  Coop¬ 
erative  Teacher  Education  Study  and  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  next  steps,  respectively.  An  appendix 
presents  some  valuable  compilations  of  the 
competencies  desired  in  teachers  and  practices 
in  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  Michigan  in¬ 
stitutions. 

In  spite  of  many  authors,  the  book  presents 
a  fairly  unified  content.  It  is  generally  char¬ 
acterized  by  conciseness  and  definiteness  of 
statements  and  data.  Many  chapters  end  with 
a  recapitulation  of  some  sort  in  the  form  of 
summaries,  proposab,  recommendations,  or 
evaluations. 

The  style  b  mostly  that  of  the  educationist 
who  presents  hb  ideas  clearly  in  educational 
language,  but  not  always  entertainingly.  The 
format  of  the  book  also  b  rather  uninteresting. 
The  liberal  use  of  sectional  headings  and  a 
good  index  adds  to  its  usefulness  and  ease  of 
comprehension. 

The  book  does  contain  a  wealth  of  more  or 
less  valid  but  stimulating  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  teacher  education  made  by 
people  who  have  both  theories  and  experience 
with  old  and  new  practices  in  the  state  where 
there  are  leaders  and  institutions  that  are 
alive  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  past  and 
future.  It  is  more  than  a  book  to  be  read.  It 
b  a  manual  of  reference  on  thb  or  that  topic 
which  may  turn  up  for  study.  It  goes  a  little 
farther  than  just  wordy  and  nice-sounding 
generalizations  on  objectives,  and  practices 
and  outcomes;  but  it  still  must  leave  much  of 
the  hardest  detail  work  to  the  individual  who 
b  to  implement  the  suggestions  made.  It  will 
be  stimulating  to  those  who  want  to  compare 
the  practices  and  policies  of  a  given  institu¬ 
tion  with  a  rather  complete  canvass  of  what 
many  institutions  in  a  whole  state  have  been 
doing  or  are  thinking  ought  to  be  done.  It  b 
forward-looking  and  progressive  in  orientation. 

The  report  deserves  careful  study  and  review 


by  all  persons  and  agencies  interested  in  and 
responsible  for  the  education  of  teachers.  In 
its  field,  it  is  one  of  the  better  contributions 
of  recent  years  and  indicates  the  wisdom  of 
the  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  in  se¬ 
lecting  Michigan  for  a  state-wide  cooperative 
study  among  its  five-year  projects.  On  many 
points  of  a  state-wide  and  institutional  teacher 
education  program,  the  book  points  to  Michi¬ 
gan  as  being  well  in  the  lead  among  the  states. 
The  final  chapter  lists  ten  opportunities  for 
further  progress. 

VV.  E.  Pejk 

University  of  Minnesota 

Schools  and  Manpower,  Twenty-first 
Yearbook  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators.  Washington: 
National  Education  Association,  1943. 
Pp.  448. 

Milo  Stuart  of  Indianapolis  was  wont  to 
say:  “My  job  is  to  see  through  Johnny  and 
to  see  Johnny  through.” 

Are  you  also  interested  in  the  vocational 
guidance  of  youth?  In  providing  them  with 
work  experiences?  In  revealing  to  them  their 
own  potential  abilities?  In  helping  them  to 
make  wise  occupational  choices?  In  aiding 
them  to  discover  work  opportunities?  In 
helping  them  to  get  trained  for  their  initial 
and  subsequent  employment?  In  aiding  them 
to  advance  from  lower  levels  to  higher  levels 
in  the  same  trade  or  from  trade  to  trade  if 
they  choose  to  change? 

If  you  are,  (and  you  should  be)  you  will 
read  Schools  and  Manpower.  It  will  show  you 
how  to  tie  your  school  activities  into  the 
work  life  of  your  community  so  that  youth 
may  gain  a  better  start  in  life.  It  will  help 
you  to  teach  youth  the  basic  principles  upon 
which  economic  and  social  security  may  be 
firmly  established.  In  short,  the  book  b  a 
direct  aid  to  you  in  preserving  the  American 
Way  of  Life — the  fifth  freedom — Freedom  of 
Enterprise. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  the  399  pages 
of  the  Twenty-first  Yearbook,  the  American 
Association  of  School  Adminbtrators  entitled, 
Schools  and  Manpower.  Unfortunately  the 
title  does  not  describe  the  contents  of  the 
book  except  indirectly.  It  is  a  much  more 
interesting  and  useful  book  than  the  title  sug¬ 
gests.  In  fact,  the  book  might  well  be  used 
as  the  major  text  in  a  course  in  Vocational 
Guidance.  It  b  most  readable  and  should  be 
an  excellent  reference  book  for  teachers  in 
both  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  It  b 
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both  timely  and  forward  looking;.  The  mate¬ 
rials  presented  should  be  serviceable  for  many 
years  to  come. 

E.  E.  Lewis 

Ohio  Stale  University 

Economic  Planning,  Its  Aims  and 
Implications,  by  Claude  D.  Baldwin. 
Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press, 
1942.  Pp.  188, 

This  is  a  revision  of  the  author’s  thesis  for 
the  doctorate  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
completed  in  1940. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  author  of  this 
publication,  shared  by  many  others,  that  there 
has  been  too  much  light  talk  about  the  virtues 
of  economic  planning  without  having  explored 
the  implications  of  such  an  economic  system. 
Both  the  proponents  and  the  critics  of  eco¬ 
nomic  planning  come  in  for  some  adverse 
comment  on  matters  of  vital  concern  to  so¬ 
ciety.  This  would  appear  to  be  a  normal  result 
in  approaching  a  subject  from  a  strictly  scien¬ 
tific  or  impartial  point  of  view. 

Although  there  is  at  present  individual  and 
industry  planning  in  our  competitive  economic 
system,  the  term,  “economic  planning”  deals 
with  neither  of  these,  but  with  planning  on  a 
national  scale  by  a  single  agency.  Moreover, 
national  planning  goes  much  further  than  in¬ 
terventionism  which  is  merely  interference  with 
the  operation  of  a  free  competitive  system. 
Likewise,  national  planning  seems  to  imply 
government  ownership.  The  problem  thus  be¬ 
comes  one  of  socialbm,  a  very  old  subject. 

No  hope  is  entertained  that  economic  plan¬ 
ning  would  bring  an  economy  of  abundance 
but,  on  the  contrary,  its  problems  would  be 
identical  with  the  primar>’  problem  of  the  best 
consumer  utilization  of  scarce  resources  and 
the  best  employment  of  the  factors  of  produc¬ 
tion  which  are  necessarily  limited  in  quantity. 
The  former  involves  the  problem  of  the  equali¬ 
zation  of  marginal  intensities  of  wants  and  the 
latter  the  equalization  of  marginal  productivity 
of  the  various  factors  of  production  in  indus¬ 
try.  In  the  present  economic  system,  both  of 
the  objectives  are  approximately  attained 
through  free  enterprise  and  the  system  of  mar¬ 
kets  and  prices. 

The  problem  of  costs  in  a  planned  economy 
is  the  problem  of  what  economists  have  called 
“opportunity  cost.”  This  principle  is  one 
merely  of  a  cost  foregone  in  favor  of  another 
accepted  cost  in  order  to  maximize  economic 
satisfactions  among  consumers.  This  is  the 
essential  objective  of  a  competitive  system,  the 
difference  being  only  in  the  agency  employed 


to  bring  about  such  a  result.  The  author 
argues  long  to  establish  this  possibility  in  a 
planned  economy.  Thus,  he  concludes,  eco¬ 
nomic  theory  offers  no  stumbling  block  to  the 
attainment  of  a  planned  economic  system. 
However,  the  important  questions  raised  in 
connection  with  a  planned  economy  are  similar 
to  those  long  discussed  in  connection  with  so¬ 
cialism.  Specifically,  these  problems  are,  in¬ 
centives  to  efficiency,  the  dangers  of  bureau¬ 
cracy,  social  welfare,  democracy  and  social 
freedom,  and  the  like. 

The  author  finds  no  reason  to  believe  that 
economic  welfare  will  be  furthered  through 
economic  planning  since  the  characteristics  of 
internal  human  nature  will'  persbt  and  the 
egoistic  psychology  will  of  necessity  continue 
to  be  utilized.  While  he  does  not  think  that 
economic  planning  is  necessarily  dictatorial,  he 
does  caution  strongly  against  lack  of  vigilance 
in  preserving  our  most  highly  prized  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions.  Planners,  as  well  as  social¬ 
ists,  have  failed  to  comprehend  the  complexi¬ 
ties  of  our  present  system  and  have  not  ex¬ 
plored  the  social  implications  of  a  planned 
economy. 

A  final  observation  is  that  in  the  literature 
of  the  subject  too  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  the  purely  external  and  artificial 
institutions  of  man  in  comparison  with  the 
stability  of  man’s  internal  nature.  It  seems 
improbable  that  merely  changing  the  environ¬ 
ment  will  alter  anything  so  fundamental  as 
internal  human  nature. 

The  value  of  this  publication  lies  mainly 
in  its  treatment  of  the  question  of  economic 
planning  as  a  problem  whose  social  setting 
and  repercussions  are  matters  of  first  impor¬ 
tance. 

J.  E.  Kirshman 

University  of  Nebraska 

Home  Economics  in  Liberal  Arts  Col¬ 
leges,  by  Clara  M.  Brown,  Minneapolis: 
Burgess  Publishing  Company,  1943.  Pp. 
iii-l-i02. 

This  study  was  made  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  American  Home  Economics 
.Assocation  and  the  Board  of  Review  of  the 
Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities.  It 
has  been  distributed  to  all  the  higher  institu¬ 
tions  that  are  members  of  the  Association.' 
In  a  very  special  sense  it  is  most  timely. 
Since  it  is  quite  generally  expected  that  women 

'  A  limited  number  of  copies  are  available  and 
may  be  purchased  from  the  American  Horn* 
Economics  Association,  620  Mills  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 
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will  b«  predominant  in  the  fall  enrolments 
of  these  institutions,  any  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions  for  those  portions  of  the  college  cur¬ 
riculum  of  special  interest  to  women  merit 
consideration.  Then,  too,  the  exigencies  of  war 
have  conditioned  administrators  and  faculties 
alike  to  the  necessity  of  making  adjustments 
and  changes,  thus  setting  the  stage  for  the 
recommendations  incorporated  in  the  report. 
Although  there  are  no  very  startling  or  radi¬ 
cal  changes  suggested,  the  report  presents  an 
opportunity  for  institutions  to  check  their 
own  practices  against  what  seem  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  to  be  the  best  procedures. 

In  the  compass  of  102  pages  are  brought 
together  very  much  needed  data  for  the  evalu¬ 
ation  of  courses  in  Home  Economics  as  offered 
in  Liberal  Arts  colleges.  It  seems  quite  clear 
that  while  the  findings  objectively  reflect  de¬ 
partmental  conditions,  the  direction  of  the 
recommendations  is  toward  the  more  general 
integration  of  work  in  Home  Economics  with 
the  total  pattern  of  the  institutions’  educa¬ 
tional  programs.  As  a  consequence  discus¬ 
sions  of  educational  issues  of  long  standing 
and  moot  nature  are  woven  into  the  fabric 
of  the  report.  There  are,  for  example,  the 
questions  of  survey  courses,  of  reducing  the 
specific  course  requirements  for  graduation, 
of  permitting  the  beginning  of  specialization 
before  the  junior  year,  or  offering  in  the 
sciences  collateral  courses  of  a  less  specialized 
nature  than  seem  necessary  for  the  purely 
science  major  student,  or  of  removing  some 
now  existing  prerequisites  for  admission  to 
certain  courses.  In  general  Miss  Brown  rec¬ 
ommends  that  there  be  a  fuller  degree  of  in¬ 
terdepartmental  cooperation  so  that  students 
can  be  accommodated  according  to  their  major 
needs  without  being  compelled  to  comply  with 
specific  departmental  requirements.  This,  she 
holds,  is  at  least  of  equal  importance  with  the 
rights  of  departmental  autonomy  and  isola¬ 
tion.  Certainly  it  is  a  question  which  merits 
thoughtful  consideration  by  administrators  and 
faculties  alike. 

One  senses  in  the  report  the  tendency  to 
differentiate  sharply  between  the  work  offered 
in  Home  Economics  in  a  small  institution  and 
that  found  in  a  major  division  of  a  large  uni¬ 
versity.  No  doubt  there  is  room  for  reflection 
on  the  criticism  often  directed  against  the 
smaller  institutions  that  they  too  frequently 
seek  to  duplicate  the  activities  of  the  larger 
schools  and  in  so  doing  fail  in  that  effort  and 
also  lose  the  opportunity  of  doing  the  special 
job  which  is  the  birthright  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
college.  The  report  stresses  that  a  one-  or 
two-person  department  with  a  limited  enrol¬ 
ment  cannot  hope  to  cover  satisfactorily  the 


entire  range  of  the  Home  Economics  field. 
Surely  foods  and  nutrition,  textiles  and  cloth¬ 
ing,  commercial  art  and  design,  institutional 
administration  and  accounting,  hospital  die¬ 
tetics,  child  care  and  homemaking,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  teacher  training,  are  more  than  likely  to 
tax  the  resources  of  both  the  institution  and 
the  personnel  of  the  department.  Two  sugges¬ 
tions  of  merit  are  offered.  First,  to  limit  the 
scope  of  the  work  to  be  covered  and  second,  to 
strengthen  the  program  still  further  by  plan¬ 
ning  for  interdepartmental  cooperation  in  the 
implementation  of  the  courses  offered. 

The  strength  of  the  report  lies  in  the  solid 
array  of  factual  evidence  as  to  current  prac¬ 
tices.  Several  tables  and  check  lists  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  materials.  These  are  pre¬ 
pared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  advantage 
not  only  to  the  institutions  included  in  the 
study  but  to  any  wishing  to  check  their 
present  practices  against  the  collected  data. 
The  schools  visited  were  chosen  for  their 
representative  character  and  the  findings  war¬ 
rant  the  opinion  that  there  was  a  diversity 
that  precluded  the  singling  out  of  any  one 
pattern  which  seemed  to  be  predominant 
among  these  institutions. 

While  it  is  most  encouraging  to  note  (pp. 
23-24)  the  activities  of  superior  teachers, 
these  activities  obviously  represent  a  standard 
of  achievement  that  might  be  difficult  for  all 
teachers  to  equal.  Of  more  significance  is  the 
recommendation  that  interdepartmental  co¬ 
operation  be  encouraged.  That  certain  depart¬ 
ments  might  modify  their  work  in  the  interests 
of  the  individual  needs  of  the  non-majors  in 
their  courses  seems  quite  reasonable.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  this  is 
being  done  successfully.  It  should  be  more 
widely  accepted  as  a  principle  of  administra¬ 
tion  as  well  as  of  instruction.  Too,  the  extra¬ 
class  experiences  offered  students  should  be 
more  generally  developed.  The  study  offers 
significant  material  on  these  points. 

One  matter  of  importance  attaches  to  the 
findings  as  to  how  the  departments  of  Home 
Economics  attempt  to  serve  the  needs  of  stu¬ 
dents  not  interested  in  careers  in  the  field 
but  who  have  special  interests  in  homemaking 
and  child  care.  Collateral  fields  offering  majors 
and  minors  would  do  well  to  take  cognizance 
of  this  obviously  important  human  interest 
area.  Without  wishing  to  belabor  the  point, 
may  it  again  be  stressed  that  cooperation 
among  the  several  departments  might  do  much 
to  revitalize  the  Liberal  Arts  and  thus  enable 
them  to  contribute  essentially  sound  values 
to  the  reconstruction  period  which  lies  ahead? 
(In  this  connection,  some  sober  reflection  over 
the  somber  facts  revealed  by  the  New  York 
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Times  inquiry  into  the  teaching  of  American 
history  might  not  be  amiss.)  What  Miss 
Brown  calls  fused  courses  based  on  interde¬ 
partmental  cooperation  would  enable  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  acquire  a  broader  cultural  basis  on 
which  to  build  academic  specialization.  Courses 
of  this  kind  seem  to  be  popular  with  those 
students  who  have  been  afforded  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  experience  them. 

The  scope  of  the  study  is  entirely  satisfying 
and  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
re-examination  of  a  phase  of  academic  in¬ 
struction  which  has  often  been  neglected. 
Certainly  the  restrictions  and  rationing  made 
necessary  by  the  war  have  made  us  all  quite 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  food,  clothing, 
and  housing.  The  increased  rate  of  juvenile 
delinquency  leads  to  a  growing  awareness  also 
of  the  necessity  for  inculcating  in  our  students 
an  understanding  of  family  and  social  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  would  seem  an  advantageous 
time  for  a  re-evaluation  of  all  portions  of  the 
academic  program  relating  to  human  activi¬ 
ties  and,  within  the  limitations  of  its  scope. 
Miss  Brown’s  report  may  well  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  Certainly  every  institution  could 
well  afford  to  check  its  objectives  in  Home 
Economics  and  measure  their  contribution  to 
the  total  pattern  of  the  institution’s  objectives. 
Unless  this  procedure  is  made  the  basis  for 
future  planning,  not  very  much  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  other  than  a  perpetuation  of  present 
practices.  All  persons  especially  interested  in 
Home  Economics  and  in  education  in  general 
should  be  grateful  to  those  who  plan  and 
sponsor  such  informative  studies  as  this  by 
Miss  Brown.  The  care  with  which  the  data 
have  been  gathered,  evaluated,  and  presented 
is  itself  a  special  tribute  to  the  scholarly 
attitude  and  balanced  judgment  of  the  author 
of  the  study.  Emil  Leffler 
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Language  Teaching  in  Wisconsin 
Public  High  Schools,  jg4i-42,  by  Frank 
J.  Klier.  Issued  by  John  Callahan,  State 
Superintendent,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Pp.  78  (Paper). 

Modern  Language  Teaching  in  the 
Postwar  Reconstruction  of  Education, 
edited  by  James  B.  Tharp.  Columbus: 
The  University  Press,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  1943.  Pp.  vi-|-s6.  (Paper). 

Modem  Language  Teaching  tn  the  Postwar 
Reconstruction  of  Education,  consisting  of 
papers  presented  at  the  Modern  Language 
Teachers’  Institute  at  Ohio  State  University 


in  June,  1942,  edited  by  Professor  James 
B.  Tharp,  sounds  some  clarion  notes.  Perhaps 
the  loudest  is  the  plea  that  the  schools  of 
America  scrap  the  linguistic  isolationism  of 
the  past  and  that  the  language  teachers  trans¬ 
late  into  American  culture  the  best  traditions 
from  many  nations. 

These  papers  point  out  also  that  the  school 
must  adopt  a  world  outlook  in  all  tradi¬ 
tional  subject  matters.  Especially  are  teachers 
urged  to  study  the  important  groups  that 
are  trying  by  radio  and  all  other  means  to 
translate  South  American  customs  and  tradi¬ 
tions  to  North  America  and  vice  versa.  This 
particular  paper  by  Willis  Knapp  Jones  is 
important  as  a  source  book. 

Professor  Jones,  also,  in  his  paper  on 
“Social  Aspects  of  Foreign  Language  Teach¬ 
ing”  warns  that  the  “cause  of  most  of  our 
poor  language  teaching  is  of  course,  the  poor 
preparation  of  many  engaged  in  it.” 

Among  the  many  helpful  suggestions  is  the 
ten-point  summing  up  by  Professor  Jameson 
of  the  essentials  of  a  teacher’s  linguistic  prep¬ 
aration.  Professor  Handschin’s  “Historical 
Aspects  of  Foreign  Language  Teaching”  should 
be  read  by  all  teachers  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  service  which  the  Modern  Language 
Study  has  given.  Every  modern  language 
teacher  should  read  this  paper,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  excellent  references  given. 

The  last  paper  by  Dean  Arthur  L.  Klein 
should  gain  an  Amen  from  every  teacher,  when 
he  says  that  after  the  armies,  navies,  and  air 
forces  defeat  totalitarianism,  our  country  will 
bring  health  to  the  sick,  security  to  the  perse¬ 
cuted,  but:  “It  is  only  education  that  will 
maintain  this  condition  ...  a  good  educational 
system  requires  good  teachers.  We  cannot 
have  good  teachers  unless  we  are  willing  to 
put  forth  the  educational  effort  needed  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  and  to  pay  them  adequate  salaries 
for  doing  their  jobs.” 

How  many  of  these  suggestions  have  been 
put  into  practice  is  told  in  Language  Teaching 
in  Wisconsin  Public  High  Schools,  1941-1942 
by  Frank  J.  Klier  and  issued  by  John  Calla¬ 
han,  State  Superintendent.  The  facts  which 
Mr.  Klier  has  set  forth  in  this  pamphlet  are 
basic  to  any  plan  for  post-war  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  program  in  high  schools.  One  finds 
here  just  what  preparation  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  teacher  actually  has,  what  his  teaching 
load  and  salary  are,  what  his  objectives  are, 
and  what  aids  and  methods  he  has  found  work¬ 
able.  The  paragraphs  on  the  Need  for  Lan¬ 
guages  in  War  and  Peace  shotrid  be  inscribed 
on  the  language  teacher’s  frontlet. 

Wallace  H.  Macoon 

Michigan  State  Normal  College 


